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For a Minister’s Widow 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
The undersigned gratefully acknowledge 
the receipt of the following gifts contrib- 
uted for the assistance of the widow of 
the crippled young minister, on whose be- 
half we made an appeal recently : 
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Automobile for Dr. Csiki 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER !—- 

The undersigned, at the request of 
many friends of Dr. Gabriel Csiki, have 
undertaken to receive contributions to 
purchase an automobile for the further- 
anee of his work in Budapest. This is a 
vital need, for Dr. Csiki’s four thousand 
to five thousand Unitarian Transylvania 
refugees are in the suburbs of that large 
city and cannot receive from him pastoral 
care unless he has a car with which to 
visit them. 


We have found that the least we can 
ask for, to cover cost of a suitable auto- 
mobile, with shipment, insurance, and 
customs, is $1,200. Our request is not 
limited in any way, but we suggest that 
here is a fine opportunity for the Laymen’s 
League to do for Dr. Csiki what the Alli- 
ance did for Dr. Capek. 

Kindly send checks to the undersigned 
as promptly as possible. 


Grorar LAWRENCE PARKER, Minister. 
JospepH I. DunrpaAce, Treasurer. 
First Unitarian Chureh, 


2210 Collingwood Avenue, 
TOLEDO, ONTO. 


“A Lobbyist’s Religion” 
To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN RwGisrerR :—: 

I am shocked to see in a church paper 
an editorial which is so misleading, un- 
fair, and untruthful, if you know the 
facts. I shall enumerate them. 

First, he is not a “paid lobbyist’; on 
the contrary, he is a large employer of 
labor in Bristol, Pa., where the employees 
work 
the whole lay-out, except for the building, 
resembles a park. He said in all candor 
he was in Washington at his own ex- 
pense, and to call him a paid lobbyist is, 
to say the least, unfair and unbecoming 
a Christian paper. 

Second, there was nothing ‘“‘tremulous” 
in his statement that the question of 
tariff was next to his religion, which is 
perfectly right and proper with the con- 
victions he holds upon the question; and 

Third, I take it would be yours, under 
the same conditions; it certainly would 
be mine. 

Fourth, he has no employers; to the 
contrary he is an employer, as I have 
stated under the first item. 

Fifth, what do you mean when you say 
his “supreme worth’? It would seem 
that you mean he is a lobbyist only. This 
I have told you is not the case, and as to 
“the thing that consumes his working 
days”, I would say again if would be 
yours or mine about a question which 
meant success in one’s business. 

I went to college with Grundy, 
never had any business dealings 
him, and see him about once a 
which makes my _ references to 
unbiased. 


have 
with 
year, 

him 


WARWICK P. Mr~ter, JR. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


[We are willing to accept Mr. Miller’s 
statement as informed and correct that 
Mr. Grundy is not a paid lobbyist; and 
we regret, assuming he is correct, this 
error. Our information was derived from 
the press reports, which referred to Mr. 
Grundy as the lobbyist of manufacturers 
in Pennsylvania. Such agents usually are 
compensated for service. Mark Sullivan, 
the eminent journalist, has recently 
written in The New York Herald-Tribune 
an arresting article on the ilk, who are 
interested, by their own candid admis- 
sion, in propaganda favoring their em- 
ployers. One such Pennsylvanian lobbyist 
spent $200,000 for the election of a “states- 


under the most ideal conditions— . 
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man” in Congress who would be good to 
the manufacturers, says Mr. Sullivan, 
Lobbying has been Mr. Grundy’s most 
notable activity, as all reports made plain, 
and working for the tariff has been, in 
Mr. Grundy’s own words, “next to my 
religion.” He is proud to be a lobbyist. 
Recent revélations of how the tariff is 
made, in Mr. Grundy’s own testimony as 
well as in that of others, shock patriotic 
Americans much more, we dare say, than 
our editorial paragraph shocked Mr. Miller. 
Ior ourselves, the confessed conduct of 
Senator Hiram Bingham is terrible. It 
was the Manufacturers’ Association in his 
State, Connecticut, which co-operated with 
him in actually having one of their own 
agents secretly in the counsels of the 
Senate tariff committee as they made the 
new rates. As we write, the incident has 
grown to a scandal, and it leaves a good 
American sick at heart. But we come 
back to Mr. Grundy, with whose ideas 
and methods we indignantly disagree, and 
say again we would do him no least 
injury. The heart of our editorial was 
that whatever comes first in one’s life, 
whatever is most important, has the most 
worth for him, in his religion. Worship 
is worthship.—Tue Eprror.] 


Toward Ethics? 


To the Editor of Tur Curisti1AN REGISTER :— 

The similarity of subjects of the 
preachers in the liberal pulpits of Man- 
hattan on a recent Sunday appeared like 
a march toward ethics. 

In the West Side Church, Dr. Harry F. 
Ward of Union Theological Seminary 
preached on ‘The Need for an Ethical 
Religion”. Dr. Minot Simons in All Souls 
spoke on “The Rapid Transition from a 
Dogmatie to an Ethical Christianity”. He 
urged that the Unitarian churches adjust 
themselves to this trend, basing their 
teaching upon the moral nature of the 
human soul. 

Rey. John Haynes Holmes asked in 
Community Church, “Is Science Getting 
Anywhere?” This followed a sermon the 
week before in which he said we are 
clearing the decks for a religion of ex- 
perience. Rey. Charles Francis Potter in- 
sisted to the audience of his new Humanist 
Society that Humanism is a religion, IL 
assume that Mr. Potter discussed ethies 
for the reason that when he gets through 
omitting and denying there remains not 
much else to talk about. Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall’s subject in the Universalist 
Church was not published. 

We wonder if this similarity of subjects 
means a growing feeling of responsibility 
for the study of the human relationships ; 
or is it merely to afford opportunity for 
bringing out different phases and _ esti- 
mates of Humanism? If the latter, we 
laymen would not need to get excited 
while Dr. Simons is claiming that Human- 
ism must be theistic, although Mr. Potter 
says it is not. But many of us would sit 
up and take notice if some of the churches 
were to go into ethical research seriously 
enough to survey a trail which would 
surely lead to the general welfare. 

EMERSON P. Harris. 

JERSEY City, N.J. 


We are here not to add years to our 
life but life to our years. 
—Samuel A. Eliot. 
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The Reunion of Chinthtes a Scotland 


Story of a current event in religious history 


HEN the Protestant Reformation 

was established in Scotland under 
the leadership of John Knox, it adopted 
the Presbyterian form of government, and 
since then Presbyterianism has played a 
dominant part in the history of the coun- 
try and in the life of its people. No other 
church or sect can be mentioned in the 
same breath with the Presbyterian Church 
for strength or influence. 


I, PERIOD OF DIVISION 


The eighteenth century, however, was a 
period of schisms and secessions which 
broke up the unity of the Church, and 
every division liberated more ecclesiastical 
and theological bitterness. There came into 
existence relief and secession churches, 
Burgher and Anti-Burgher, Auld Licht and 
New Licht communities. When differences 
arose they seemed at once to become mat- 
ters of conscience and principle, and the 
policy was not “Come, let us reason to- 
gether”, but “Come, let us make a split’. 
There was no spirit of tolerance abroad in 
the land; it would have been regarded as 
sheer Laodiceanism, while religious zeal 
only too readily took the tone and character 
of bigotry. As Cromwell had found, the 
doctrine of the infallibility of the Bible 
had as its variant the assumption of the 
infallibility of presbyters and people. Sir 
James M. Barrie has a story of Mr. 
Whamond, the Scotch precentor, who de- 
clared that sooner than have a United 
Presbyterian minister preach in an Auld 
Licht pulpit, he would burn in Hell for- 
ever. That was the spirit. 

The most historic of these “splits” was 
the Disruption of 1848, which arose out 
of the famous “Auchterarder Case”, a 
question of patronage and the right of 
the people to choose their own minister, or, 
as the poet Burns had in his day de- 
scribed it, with his characteristic satire 
on pious church folk, the right of the herd 
to choose its own shepherd. The Dis- 
ruption of 1843 led to the formation of 
“The Free Church”, whose outstanding 
protagonist was that giant among men, 
Dr. Thomas Chalmers. 

The dawn of the twentieth century 
brought the birth of new ideas and forces, 
an era of reconciliation and reconstruc- 
tion, whose first fruits were the notable 
union of the United Presbyterian Church 
and the Free Church into “The United 
Free Church of Scotland”. 


R. NICOL CROSS, M.A. 


British of 


THE NEGOTIATIONS 


Correspondent THe Rnarsrmr. 


Je 


negotiations toward 
union of the two great branches of 
Scottish Presbyterianism, the original 
Established Chureh and the United Free 
Church, have gone on. In doctrine and 
form of government they were alike; but 
the upstanding barrier was the principle 
of Establishment, with its limitation of 
the spiritual freedom of the Church by 
the State. In 1921, however, Lord Balfour 
adroitly managed to get through a Bill, 
among other things, which granted to the 
Established Church of Scotland freedom 
to determine its own doctrine and prac- 
tice. Thus the main obstacle to reunion 
was removed from the path of the United 
Free Church, and the negotiations began 


For twenty years 


to go forward with fresh momentum. 
There was now nothing to differentiate 


the two Churches except the matter of 
Bstablishment; but as its most offensive 
feature had been got rid of, and in itself 
it had ceased to nurse the feeling of the 
chureh population generally, who are now 
confronted with the more serious problem 
of the loss of the masses from church 
allegiance, it has been borne down by the 
arguments and forces in favor of one 
strong reunited Presbyterian Church, face 
to face with what is called modern mate- 
rialism and paganism. At the last Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Free Church, 
held on October 1, 1929, it was stated that, 
after a plebiscite in the congregations de- 
manding it, only thirty-three gave a 
majority against union, out of a _ total 
of 1,441 congregations constituting the 
Chureh. When the motion for union was 
put in the Assembly, there were only 
twenty-two dissentients. 

This remnant in Israel will continue 
as the United Free Church, and as agree- 
ment has already been arrived at to 
award it £25,000 in liquidation of all 
claims, litigation will happily be avoided. 
It will go on under Rey. James Barr, 
M.P., as first Moderator, who took his 
stand against all State establishment of 
religion on any terms. 


Til. THE GRHAT DAY 


The consummation of the union took 
place in Edinburgh, the ancient capital 
of Seotland, so crowded with history and 
romance, on Wednesday, October 2, 1929, 
It was a great day and a wonderful sight. 
In the forenoon, along streets lined with 
a coneourse of people, came two pro- 


cessions of members from their respective 
Assembly Halls, headed by the Moderators 
and ex-Moderators and officials of the two 


Churches, with other ecclesiastical and 
civie dignitaries. The processions merged, 


rank by rank, at the appointed place and 
marched together, three thousand in all, 
along the Royal Mile in ‘Kdinburgh 
Town” to the famous old Cathedral of 
St. Giles, the scene of many a great event 
in Scottish national life, where a service 
of thanksgiving was held. 


In the afternoon the United Assembly 
hall, improvised from a motor garage, 


was crowded by twelve thousand people, 
for the Act of Union, which was to end 
the separate existence of the two branches 
of Presbyterianism. The King was repre- 
sented by the Duke of York and sent a 
special message. There were also present 
representatives from churches all over the 
world, including the United States. The 
Prime Minister, J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
who is a member of the Presbyterian 
Church in his native village of Lossie- 
mouth, and who was at the time in 
America, cabled his congratulations and 
blessing on the future work of the Church. 
IV. ADDRHSS 


THE MODDRATOR S 


On the platform, with the Duke and 
Duchess of York on a raised dais, was 
the light, learning. and leading of the 
two communities, and in spirit one could 
see mighty figures of the past, who would 
have rejoiced had they lived to see this 
day—John Caird, Norman Macleod, Wal- 
lace Williamson, Robert Rainey, Archibald 
Henderson, James Denney, Alexander 
Whyte—men of large vision. and states- 
manlike outlook. 

With simple but moving ceremony, the 
vast concourse standing in silence, the Act 
of Union was sealed and ratified, the two 


Moderators giving each other the right 
hand of fellowship, so pledging this 
solemn Covenant, into which the two 
Churehes had just entered. After that 


the first Moderator of the United Church, 


valled the Church of Scotland, was 
elected—Dr. John Whyte of the Barony 
Church, Glasgow—and delivered his 


moderatorial address. 

Prepared for an occasion of such rare 
moment in the ecclesiastical and religious 
life of Scotland, the utterance had been 
deeply studied; it touched upon vital 
issues. After a brief historical retrospect, 
classical in the austere dignity and 
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restraint of its phrasing, in which adroit 
allusion was made to the common heritage 
of the uniting bodies, their common faith, 
their common “right to interpret that 
faith and govern their forms of worship’, 
Dr. Whyte went on to emphasize that noth- 
ing of distinctive value in either Church 
would be given up in the amalgamation. 
The note is to be not compromise but com- 
prehension. 

Then a swift summary of the funda- 
mental testimony of the Church was 
given: the worship of God in the Trinity, 
the Lordship of Jesus Christ, the Eternal 
Son, made very man for our salvation, 
His cross and resurrection, the forgive- 
ness of sins and acceptance with God 
through faith in Jesus Christ, the gift of 
eternal life, the advancement of the King- 
dom of God in the world. This statement 
will indicate the theological position of 
Presbyterianism in its standardized form, 
but probably the Moderator would permit 
a certain extension of the Church’s right 
of interpretation to the individual. At 
least we hope so. Otherwise, one or two 
of the points seem to betray an unattrac- 
tive religious provincialism. 


V. MIND IN RELIGION 


After a reference to the need of youth 
for sympathy and guidance at a time 
when they have to face perplexity and 
doubt in regard to matters of faith, and 
are apt to turn from the service of the 
Church, misunderstanding what it really 
stands for—not without some excuse, we 
should add—Dr. Whyte spoke of the 
necessity of adult education in the sphere 
of religion, “the great mass of church 
membership being content with the ele- 
mentary religious knowledge acquired in 
school and in class.” There is a call to 
bring the mind into religion. “So long 
as surrender of intellect prevails, there 
will be an indolence of spirit and a re- 
luctance to undertake any fresh adven- 
tures of faith. Jowett of Balliol once 
said that Christianity was in danger of 
dying from the head downwards. The 
priesthood of knowledge, the priesthood 
of the intellect, cannot be dissociated 
from the priesthood of believers.” 

Such a passage is really an indictment 
of the Scottish pulpit, which has knowl- 
edge but studiously refrains from sharing 
it with the pew. A teaching ministry is 
deplorably lacking throughout Presbyte- 
rianism outside the colleges. 

The reason for a stirring up of the in- 
tellectual life and the mind of the Church 
is just a part of the reason for reunion 
itself; viz., the fact that the churches 
have been losing their hold and influence 
on the life of the Scottish Nation. The 
problem “touches slum and suburb, woe- 
land and wealth-land. It presents the 
Church to-day with a primary and hard 
task.” 

To win back the. churchless million to 
the faith and worship of their fathers 
demands that all unnecessary waste of 
resources through unjustifiable divisions 
and rivalries should be abolished, while 
the ministry must be maintained at the 
highest standards of education. It is Dr. 
Whyte’s belief that to lower the education 
of the ministry would spell defeat for any 
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church in the future. “If the Church 
would increase its efficiency and regain 
something of its former leadership, it is 
essential that it should exercise its living 
powers of adaptiveness and in a sym- 
pathetic and vital way correlate to the 
modern world-view the great unchanging 
truths of the faith entrusted to it’—a 
declaration which may be interpreted as 
foreshadowing some revision of the creedal 
formule of Presbyterianism. The need 
has been long felt by leading spirits. 
The accomplishment at length of this 
ecclesiastical union in Scotland will no 
doubt have its effect on the aspirations 
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after other and wider unions in Christen- 
dom which are in the air at the present 
time. It is only the expression in the 
religious sphere of that “rationalization” 
of industry and commerce which modern 
conditions are rendering inevitable. The 
toleration, comprehension, and co-opera- 
tion which such movements imply and 
develop can only be regarded as a work 
of grace which will .bring blessing to the 
race at large. The ancient days of in- 
fallibility and bigotry are slowly dying 
into a new day when liberty in things non- 
essential will be combined with unity in 
things essential. 


Where Religion Begins: A Sermon 


REV. GHORGE H. BADGER 
Unitarian Church in Orlando, Fla. 


E are living at a time when an 

enormous number of thoughtful 
people are concerned about religion. It 
is an era of prodigious progress. We 
know more about the universe we belong 
to than mankind has ever known before; 
and we know how to do more things with 
the universe than any age preceding, to 
make the business of living comfortable, 
effectual, and happy. We are mastering 
the technique of being human past all 
imagination of times gone by. But we 
are distressed by the portent that all this 
progress lies in the plane of mere mate- 
rialism; and, with almost the resolute- 
ness of desperation, thoughtful souls are 
wrestling with a challenging fear that 
progress may mean “de-spiritualization” ; 
that, in the gaining of the new time’s wide 
domain of intellectual mastership, we are 
losing our souls. 

And not church people only show con- 
cern before this challenge—men of affairs, 
statesmen, literary masters, economists, 
educators, and scientists are speaking out 
about it. I have been reading Prof. Julian 
Huxley’s book entitled “Religion Without 
Revelation”, significant not only for its 
own alert suggestiveness, but because it 
comes from a scientist continuing to the 
third generation the doughty agnosticism 
of his grandfather, Thomas H. Huxley of 
Darwin’s day. Professor Huxley is a 
scientist who thinks something ought to 
be done to save religion; and he vyalor- 
ously maintains that the something to be 
done must be done not by the theologians 
or mystics or proper church folk, but by 
the scientists themselves, who only can 
bring into religion that honor of veracity 
and integrity of truth-seeking which can 
give permanent validity to the consecra- 
tions of the ideal. 

It is not my purpose to defend or re- 
fute Professor Huxley’s unique proposi- 
tions. What he is trying to say is cer- 
tainly congenial to all thoughtful and pro- 
gressive friends of liberal faith. We 
Frankly accept the allegiance of true 
science and true religion, without apolo- 
gies or reservations from either party. Our 
fundamental reason for maintaining our 
separate denominational ardors is our 
confidence that we, better than any other 
religious fellowship, can bring to stanch 
achievemént the full interpretation of the 


latest discoveries and most audacious ad- 
vances of modern progress in terms of 
religion’s ideals and _ faith’s noblest 
aspirations. 

Everything depends on what is meant 
by religion. Whatever religion is in ulti- 
mate definition must go back to that 
primal distinction which makes a human 
being different from eyery other type of 
life—his awareness of the difference be- 


tween what is and what might be better 


than what is. An awareness, then, must 
be of two aspects: first, what I am, and 
what I might be; second, my awareness 
of a difference between what my environ- 
ing circumstance, my universe, is, and 
what it might be, other and better than 
it is. All that makes the drama of per- 
sonality interesting is the sense that some- 
thing can be done about it. 

Here, of course, is where all idealism 
begins; and, in the last analysis, religion 
is simply our name for the quest of the 
ideal. This is a gracious-sounding phrase, 
but we sometimes clothe it with specious 
mysticisms and irrational exaltations. 
This ‘quest of the ideal’ may be abso- 
lutely selfish, degrading, and base. Un- 
doubtedly it began as just that sort of 
thing. But it came about, in man’s evolu- 
tion, that a quest for betterness, which at 
first meant “betterness” only in terms of 
physical and materialistic self-seeking, 
escape from prevailing discomforts and 
discontents, accumulated finer elements of 
idealisms in terms of honor, altruistic 
sympathies, ennobling self-respect, climb- 
ing aspirations of nobility, and the exal- 
tations of self-sacrificing consecrations. 
Here they are, to-day, a part of what it is 
to be a human soul—this urge of a divine 
ideal, this awareness of the better we 
may be in what we are, and what may 
be better in the environment of life’s 
circumstance. In this zest lies all the 
dynamie of religion. 

Into this realm of idealism have been 
woven the race’s persisting and almost 
universal faiths. Faiths in God, in im- 
mortality, and in an eternal iaw of right- 
eousness,—religion has never yet effec- 
tually existed without these, and it may 
be a question whether it ever can exist 
effectually without the equivalent of them. 
Yet the whole story of the progress of 
religion has been the story of successively 
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radical modifications of these faiths in 


readjustment to advancing knowledge. I 


speak of only one, our faith in God. To 
the modern man it is the noblest attain- 
ment of idealism that the human soul has 
compassed. 

In honest substance, I suppose for a 
growing multitude of thoughtful minds of 
the modern time, the idea of God is essen- 


} tially the soul’s way of dramatizing its 


august sense of the Eternal Mystery of 
the cosmic unity, and its sense of the 
ultimate ethical idealism which gives 
reason for all motive and honor to the 
urge for progress. Of course the idea of 
God did not begin that way at all. Like 
the evolution of biological progress, the 
beginnings lie in realms of meager, primi- 
tive, and ignoble origins. There was 
neither sense of cosmic unity nor ethical 
idealism in the place where all the world’s 
religions, including our MHebra-Christi- 
anity, began. There was not God, but 
gods. There was not ethical idealism, 
but whimsical capriciousness. But every- 
where there was the sense of the super- 
natural. Not only the great aspects of 
nature, sun, sky, ocean, winds, and forests, 
but every particular stick and _ stone, 
brooklet and tree trunk, had mana 
potency, was tense with shredded super- 
naturalism, had in it will-stuff to do some- 
thing friendly or inimical, to make things 
as they are change suddenly to something 
other than what they are, either better or 
worse. In the gross superstitions of ani- 
mism and fetishism began all that is in- 
volved in the gradually ennobling splendor 
of our modern religious ideals. 

This process of evolution was slow and 
complicated—and not universally opera- 
tive, alas! Hssentially, where it was in 
the way of progress at all, two factors 
determined the method of ennoblement: 
first, the growing sense of unity in God- 
hood. The winnowing out of the smaller 
deities continued till a few of the more 
impressive manifestations of Nature’s 
potency held deific honor, while the lesser 
forms were debased to the orders of 
fairies, demons, elfs, pixies, and the like, 
still actual and effectual, but no longer 
godlike. Second, there was the growing 
sense of ethical worth and honor as in- 
volved in the quality of divine superiority, 
until we come to the superb triumph of 
religious exaltation which the Hebrew 
prophets compassed in their conception of 
an absolute unity of Godhood and an al- 
most absolute identification of Godhood 
with ethical idealism. 

But it was not triumph to final achieve- 
ment. While the Jews brought all con- 
ception of Deity into the worship of one 
supreme Jehovah, that hardly meant more 
than that ideas of supernatural and 
magical potency and whimsicality of 
powers which used to be distributed 
among plural deities were now gathered 
into a single mystery, but of the same 
superstitious nature; and the ethical ideals 
of even the noblest prophets contained 
elements abhorrent to modern ethical 
sensibility. But so far as there has been 
progress at all in our way of thinking 
about God, it has come through the 
gradual throwing into the background the 
element of supernatural wonder-doing and 
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magical potency taking form in concrete 
interferences with natural law and cosmic 
order, and the identifying of the mystery 
of Godhood with the wonder of the cosmic 


order itself and the soul’s own aspirations . 


of holy worth. 

The progressive religious thinkers of 
to-day make a sharp distinction in the 
focal place of religion’s significance. In 
former time, religion was essentially a 
relation of dependence and obedience, of 
submission and trust of the soul in an all- 
controlling Master Deity. The practical 
advantage of having a God at all was to 
have an HWternal Person to take care of 
us in our weakness, to protect us from 
evil, to punish us for our sins, and to 
bring us through His divine grace into 
ways of eternal bliss. God was that in 
the universe eternally potent to meet the 
individual’s ideal-questing need: to trans- 
form things as they are to better than 
they are—drought to abounding rains, 
famine to plenty, sickness to health, fail- 
ure to success, cruel warfare to universal 
peace—as a soul through prayer, ritual, 
rectitude of conduct, contrition of spirit, 
could reach the Divine Will to win its 
favor in achieving the concrete ideal 
blessing which it individually craved. So 
it was with the ideal quest as to one’s own 
imperfect nature—to make what we are, 
so fallen, yield to what we might be, God 
was that Power who by magical inwork- 
ing or inscrutable mystery of vicarious 
atonement, couid cleanse us from our sins 
and renew a right spirit within us. The 
effectual, if rather sporadic and inter- 
mittent service of concrete ideal-winning, 
was essentially what God was for, accord- 
ing to this elder theology. To lose that 
sense of “usefulness” out of the God-idea 
was to lose all that God was worth. 

To-day we focus our theology differ- 
ently. Religion is not chiefly a matter of 
dependence, submission, obedience, or 
trust; but of responsibility, of participa- 
tion, of effectual self-discovery in the 
secret of the divine. For instance: In 
the Middle Ages, when a great plague 
swept Europe, there was only one way to 
escape the evil for a more ideal condition. 
Prayers in the churches, processions in 
the streets, relics gloriously entreated, 
penances sorely undergone, persuaded God 
to change His ways of mysterious provi- 
dence and do things in a better way for 
humanity than he had been doing them 
before. Now practically all intelligent 
Christians regard that as folly, and know 
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that when men began to see their reasons 
rather than their pious superstitions, study 
out the causes of plagues, take drastic 
steps of sanitary reform, to meet Nature’s 
laws with Nature’s reasonableness, then 
the thing was done which the old method 
so forlornly failed to do. God has come 
to be identified with Nature’s reasonable- 
ness and inevitableness. Nature’s reason- 
able way is not to do things for us in in- 
dividual concreteness, but to do things 
with us in universal order. We find the 
divine potency of Nature by learning her 
secrets through scrupulous study—that is 
what science means; then by finding our 
way to share in the concert of her order; 
aye, and through what we learn of her 
secrets find our ways of making her do 
for us—with us—what she had never done 
before, that the triumph of her ideal ean 
only achieve through some triumph of 
our mastery of her inherent powers to 
meet our ideal-vision. 

The time is past when we can with 
reverence longer deal with God- simply 
as a factor of “usefulness” in our Uni- 
verse to do our ideal-winning for us. 
Whatever our thought of God as a theo- 
logical or philosophical speculation, prac- 
tically, God can no longer be reckoned 
with as a means of our self-seeking 
toward individual and personal comfort 
or well-being. The dynamic factor now 
in religion is the might of our own ideal- 
questing aspirations. However our con- 
ceptions of God, or immortality, or cosmic 
beneficence may shift and change, that 
factor remains indestructible. We are 
aware of the difference between what is 
and what might be better than what is; 
we are aware of our own potency to do 
something about it to make the what-is 
yield to the better-than-what-is. As we 
accept the responsibility of that potency 
in terms not simply of selfish satisfac- 
tions but from the urge of idealisms which 
transcend self-seeking, we find in the busi- 
ness of living more robust satisfactions 
and vindications of the worth of being; 
and in the experience of that worth we 
find our place in the divine. 

God is there, however we may define 
the meaning of God in modern under- 
standing. Not by searching shall we find 
out God; but by nobler achievement of 
the nature that we are, shall we more 
nobly experience Him for whatever He is. 
For to know Him, and what He is, is 
simply to know the essence of the mean- 
ing of life itself. 


Call 


CLARE MacDERMOTT 


I shall not hear it in the city’s way— 
That clear, low, silver call for which I yearn. 
Ah, more than eyer now, these autumn days, 
When yellow cosmos lures me at each turn, 
When every sharp, swift wind strikes each-bent tree 
To draw forth golden notes, as from a lyre, 
While scarlet sumacs now throng graciously 
To add fresh torches to dead summer’s pyre, 


I long to scale the heights—and everywhere 

Find gleaming pathways at my feet unfold: 
Bright knolls that lure me with a purple stare, 

And endless, shining fields of waving gold. 
Soon I shall know, at last, and understand 

That strange, sweet message from the misty blue, 
And swift forsake the lanes and meadow-land; 

For on God’s hills—I shall be near to You. 
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A Founder Reviews the Forty Years 
of the Unitarian Church in Fresno 


And Mr. Blake says: “Unitarianism has moved on” since Channing’s time 


Te fortieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Unity Club of Fresno, Calif., 
which in January, 1904, became the First 
Unitarian Church, was celebrated October 
27 with a service led by the minister, 
Rey. Clarence M. Vickland. 

Maurice Rorphuro, one of the few sur- 
viving members of the original group, was 
the principal speaker. Mr. Rorphuro 
served as treasurer of the organization 
from its inception until last April. Mrs. 
Janet Bowdish, another one of the charter 
members, still survives, but she is so 
feeble in body that she is confined to her 
home. She is ninety years old. 

The auditorium was beautifully deco- 
rated with orange flowers, and forty 
orange candles lined the platform, the 
work of Mrs. A. P. Smith and Mrs. G. J. 
Frazee of the Women’s Alliance. 

The original Unity Club, according to 
Mr. Rorphuro, was made up of Theoso- 
phists, Spiritualists, atheists, infidels, and 
agnostics who came together for a free 
discussion of their ideas. But he added 
that these were really Unitarians who 
had adopted their respective names in 
protest to the orthodox theology that 
prevailed in Fresno at that time. 

Dr. Chester Rowell, who furnished the 
bulk of the financial support of the 
chureh until his death nineteen years ago, 
was an uncle of Chester H. Rowell, 
journalist and lecturer, and member of 
the Berkeley, Calif., church, who is now 
visiting the Orient. Judge J. W. North 
was the first president of the Club and a 
frequent lecturer. One of his early lec- 
tures, on “Science and Some Incidents in 
Its History’, delivered in 1889, concluded 
thus: “For nearly sixteen hundred years, 
the church has fought science and hevér 
gained a victory; science has won in every 
contest. The church has been driven back- 
ward into civilization, step by step, step 
by step, but always backwards. Will it 
never turn round, open its eyes, and wel- 
come the glowing dawn? The future will 
determine.” 

Other prominent citizens who were 
members of the early group were Judge 
Firman Church, Judge BH. C. Winchell, 
George BE. Church, Mrs. Julia Fink Smith, 
a liberal contributor, and Mrs. H: B. Kel- 
logg. In his address, Mr. Rorphuro said, 
in part: 

“The Unity Club finally affiliated with 
the American Unitarian Association and 
called a minister, Rey. S. A. Gardner, in 
1891. Judge J. W. North was the first 
president and a frequent speaker. Other 
invited speakers were Rey. Thomas Van 
Ness, Rey. Minot J. Savage, Rev. Philip 


S. Thatcher, Julia Ward Howe, Rey. 
Frederick L. Hosmer, and Dr. Earl M. 
Wilbur. 

“In January, 1904, the name of the 


society was changed to the First Unita- 
rian Church, and in the fall of that year 
lots were purchased, through the aid of 
Mrs. Julia Fink Smith, where the present 


building of the church is situated. Dr. 
Chester Rowell contributed liberally to 
the organization and personally supervised 
the construction of the building, which 
was dedicated in 1910. It was the aim of 
the building committee to get away from 
the traditional church type of architec- 
ture, and this theater or music hall style 
seemed the most desirable. 

“With our congregation of a mere hand- 
ful you may ask wherein we have pro- 
gressed these forty years. The progress 
of the Unitarian movement never was and 
never will be estimated by ‘counting noses’, 
but by its liberalizing influence on the 
community, and especially its influence on 
the orthodox churches of the community. 
When this society was organized, some of 
the churches were so conservative that 
they did not permit choir singing. But 
look at the same churches to-day! Many 
of them are approaching the Unitarian 
viewpoint, and, when they arrive, then 
there will be no need of the Unitarian 
Church.” 

Rey. Berkeley B. Blake, in his address 
on “A Prophetic Congregation”, took ex- 
ception to Mr. Rorphuro’s statement that 
the Unitarian Church will eventually have 
accomplished its function and go out of 
existence. 

He said: “The modernist Protestant 
churches may have become Unitarian in 
theology, but they are not yet truly lib- 
eral, in that they are not yet tolerant 
of the more radical forms of religious 
philosophy, such as Unitarian humanism. 
There is a decided change of emphasis 
in Unitarianism. We are making a new 
experiment in religion. To-day we are 
endeavoring to correlate modern religion 
with the great mass of scientific knowl- 
edge that distinguishes the twentieth 
century. 

“A bishop once made the remark to mé 
that if Unitarians had stuck to the views 
of Channing regarding Jesus, we could 
count a larger number of liberal Chris- 
tians among our membership. But the 
good bishop forgot that Channing held 
these views one hundred years ago, and 
that Unitarians have moved on from a 
controversy regarding the nature of Jesus 
to the recognition of complete freedom, 
where men of any or no religious belief 
ean find a church home.” 

Rey. Thomas Clayton, former minister 
of the Church, was prevented by ill 
health from attending the anniversary 
celebration, but his letter of congratula- 
tions was read to the congregation. 


Cultivated taste alone is capable of pro- 
longed appreciation of the same object; 
and it is capable of it because it has 
been trained to a discriminating procedure 
which constantly uncovers in the object 
new meanings to be perceived and en- 
joyed.—John Dewey. 
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The Issue in Union 


Dr. Fosdick disturbs the seminary by his 
frank address on Humanism 


Calling upon the editor of The Christian 
Century to tell his readers what that jour- 
nal thinks about Humanism, Rev. Edwin 
T. Bueher, Congregationalist, Haworth, 
N.J., says the subject “has been con- 
spicuously absent from its columns despite 
the fact that it can no longer be ignored”. 
It is the “one vital issue’, continues Mr. 
Buehrer, ‘‘that seems to be an exception” 
in that paper’s policy of taking “a cou- 
rageous stand’. The occasion for Mr. 
Buehrer’s letter to The Century was the 
opening this autumn of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, when Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick delivered an astonishing 
and disturbing address to the students 
and faculty, in which he not only called 
upon the members of the institution and 
all ministers to deal with the world-wide 
Humanistic movement in religion, but also 
declared that many of the prevailing 
Christian ideas about God were outmoded 
and immoral, and they had better recog- 
nize that the Humanists are right as well 
as wrong in much of what they teach. 

Mr. Beuhrer in his letter says Dr. 
Fosdick’s subject, “The Limitations of Hu- 
manism”, was spoken in an impressive 
service, the setting of which was focused 
on the preacher’s theme—hymns, lesson, 
prayers—and the cathedral-like chapel was 
crowded in expectancy of something of 
moment. It is recalled that last spring 
President Henry Sloane Coffin of the 
Seminary called Humanism the “scourge 
of Christendom’, and summoned Modern- 
ists and Fundamentalists to forget their 
strife and division and join against this 
dread foe. It is not recorded that anybody 
responded. Mr. Buehrer says Dr. Fosdick 
“was deeply conscious of his task” in pre- 
senting what Dr. Fosdick “considered as 
crucial a problem as any that Christianity 
has ever been called upon to face’, On 
the whole, he “handled his subject in a 
masterly way’. But it was soon apparent 
that “a great many did not feel as Dr. 
Fosdick did”, and ‘‘that Humanism is mak- 
ing progress in the very citadel of Christi- 
anity’s strongest defenders. 

“Under the surface of apparent serenity 
and seeming smugness among the clergy, 
one can plainly perceive the rumblings of 
an oncoming rebellion against a compro- 
mising modernistic theology. For, in the 
last analysis, modernism is a compromise, 
and the Humanists know it and are not 
content to stop there. As Dr. Coffin and 
Dr. Fosdick are well aware, both having 
expressed themselves publicly in Union 
Seminary within a brief space of time, the 
theistic-humanistie controversy will soon 
occupy the center of the stage. It is no 
longer an issue among the Unitarians 
alone; the whole of Christianity will soon 
feel its effects. In a real sense it is Chris- 
tianity’s last great fight, and it will have 
to win that fight in order to survive. The 
Humanists, on their part, are little con- 
cerned over the final outcome.” 
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‘Race and Textile Labor F rankly Discussed 
at Atlanta Meeting of Southern Liberals 


Regional federation merges with national 


| 


HLIZABETH 


TWRANK DISCUSSION of the two most 
vexing issues in the Southland, the race 
question and the textile labor situation ; 
the meeting of humanist and theist on the 
great common ground of the infinite worth 
of the human soul, and the merging of the 
Mid-Southern Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals with the National Federation,—these 
were the highlights of the third annual 
eonference of Mid-Southern liberals, com- 
bined with a regional meeting of the Na- 
tional Federation, November 5-7, at At- 
lanta, Ga. “The Social Applications of 
Liberal Religion” was the topic, and meet- 
ings were held at the United Liberal and 
the Central Congregational Churches. 
The joint conference voted to merge the 
Mid-Southern Federation with the Na- 
tiona] Federation and elected Rey. Lon R. 
Call of Louisville, Ky., Unitarian, Rev. 
Harry Lee Canfield of Greensboro, N.C., 
Universalist and Rey. D. Witherspoon 
Dodge of Atlanta, Congregationalist, as a 


'.committee to manage regional affairs. 


This is the first group so to organize for 
regional meetings of the National Fed- 
eration. 

Mr. Call, in the opening address, made 
an enthusiastic appeal for a new and ag- 
gressive liberalism to meet the challenge 
of the’ changed conditions of a new world, 
where revolutions are taking place in every 
branch of human affairs. ‘People’, he 
said, “are letting themselves go, with ter- 
rific results”. Rabbi David Marx of the 
Hebrew Benevolent Congregation in At- 
lanta followed him with the question, 
“Was everything wrong? Js everything 
good?’ In a world where everything is in 
revolution, it is easier to keep on revolving 
than to find what to hold to, Dr. Marx 
said. Religion represents something within 
man that seeks; that urges him to im- 
provement. Let liberals be liberal to reli- 
gions of the past and to others of the pres- 
ent, and find in our common humanity op- 
portunity to teach religion, not as blind 
faith, but as moral and ethical force, recog- 
nizing the worth and majesty of the 
human soul. The danger lies in liberalism 
trying to solye conerete problems for 
which it is not equipped with sufficient 
knowledge. 

Rev. George W. DeJarnette of the Con- 
gregational Church in Soddy, Tenn., read 
a thought-proyoking and inspiring paper 
on the work of a liberal church in a rural 
community. Mr. Sears gave an impromptu 
report on the interesting educational work 
the Unitarians have carried on in Swans- 
boro, N.C., for many years. 

One of the highest points of interest of 
the conference was reached when it was 
addressed by Dr. W. W. Alexander of the 
Methodist Church, South, and Dr. Plato 
Durham, president of Emory University, 
a. Methodist Institution, both of Atlanta 
and both of the Commission on Inter- 
racial Relations. Dr. Alexander said he 
became a liberal when as a young pastor 


B. GREENE 


he realized the inefficiency of the old re- 
ligion in the face of social problems. 
“Christianity will be tested in the world 
by the way it meets the race problem. 
Conflicting race issues threaten civiliza- 
tion. We in the South have the best op- 
portunity anywhere in the world of soly- 
ing the problem and of telling others how 
to deal with it. Liberals with truly open 
minds can contribute new thoughts and 
ideas, but must beware of doctrinaire 
methods.” Dr. Durham again sounded the 
keynote of the infinite worth of the human 
soul. The great sin against the Negro has 
been the denial of the rights of his per- 
sonality. The chief cry of the Negro’s 
heart is for recognition of his personality. 
The greatest achievement of the Inter- 
Racial Commissions is the increasing 
ability of the races to confer and co- 
operate. 

Dr. Charles E. Snyder, executive chair- 
man of the National Federation, said, in 
speaking on “Liberal Fundamentals”: 
“Faith is the dynamic quality of the 
human mind. It sees beyond the facts. 
It is by faith pioneers hew new paths and 
scientists work on their projects. The test 
of faith is whether it believes in humanity 
or not. As liberals, we have a profound 
faith in the capacity of the human race to 
rise. It is our duty to see that the soul 
that is from God has the possibility of 
fulfilling itself.” 

Mr. Canfield, in his address, took an un- 
compromising stand against capital pun- 
ishment, “I am not so much impressed 
with the inhumanity or even the injustice 
of capital punishment as with its futility”, 
he said. He challenged liberals present 
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to throw the influence of their lives into 
the task of dealing with those condi- 
tions of living out of which the criminal 
life emerges. 

In addition to the vote on the merger, 
other resolutions thanked the two churches 
for hospitality ; condemned the use of force 
by either party to a labor dispute; called 
on capital and labor to confer together for 
the settlement of all differences, and de- 
plored the denial of some owners of the 
right of collective bargaining; opposed 
capital punishment ; commended all efforts 
to remove the causes of crime; affirmed 
the infinite value of individual personality, 
and deplored anything that injured it, par- 
ticularly in members of the colored races. 
All resolutions were passed unanimously 
except the one on capital punishment. 

Dr. L. Ward Brigham of Chicago Uni- 
versity urged organized liberals to make 
an effort to reach those who, disenchanted 
with orthodoxy, find themselves alone, not 
knowing where to turn. Dr. Josiah Morse 
of the department of philosophy of the 
University of South Carolina, in an ad- 
dress on the labor situation in the South- 
ern mills, found the greatest cause of the 
present trouble in the short-sightedness of 
the business men, who planted their mills 
in this new and promising region expect- 
ing labor conditions to remain stationary 
for the next twenty-five years. They shut 
their eyes to the change of living standards 
which were bound to eventuate from the 
change of living conditions, and depended 
on paternalistic efforts, which have in 
many cases been very useful in making the 
workers contented. 


Not all the good of the conference was 
on the program. Small groups in the local 
pastor’s study, talking on into the morn- 
ing hours; an impromptu supper together 
at a tea-room, where there were no 
speeches but where there was much good 
fellowship—such things helped to make a 
conference that conferred. 


The Creed of a Liberal 


RABBI ABBA HILLEL SILVER 


HERE is a creed which the untired and undaunted liberals of all time have lived 


by. It is’ this’: 


We believe in Man—in his slow, ascendent progress, in the autonomy of his spirit, 
and in the primacy of his claims over the claims of all forms of human organization. 


We believe in freedom—the fullest measure of freedom compatible with the 


fullest measure of responsibility. 


We believe in authority—but only in authority sanctioned by reason and consent. 


We believe that the only tools of social progress are education, experimentation, 


and co-operation. 


We believe that to be well governed is not as important as to be self-governed ; 
that values bestowed are not as desirable as values achieved. Hence we reject all 
manner of millenniums proffered to us at the spearpoint of dictatorship. 


We believe that all truth is made manifest through the contact and clash of 
diverse opinions and that the very motive power of progress is the free exchange 
of ideas and the exercised privilege of nonconformity. 


We believe in tolerance but not in indifference, in enthusiasm but not in fanati- 
cism, in convictions but not in obsessions, in independence but not in isolation, in 


conflict but not in hate. 
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The President’s Idea 


RESIDENT HOOVER, in his Armistice Day ad- 

dress in Washington, gave the world a great idea. 
In whatever kind of war we may have in the future, 
he would renounce the weapon of starvation. Food 
should be exempt from capture. The humanita- 
rianism which is in the forefront of the President’s 
mind and heart always, because of his native fine- 
ness and his experience in feeding the millions of 
noncombatants during the Great War, prompted 
this conviction to expression. In itself the idea is 
_less significant than the declarations for the re- 
nunciation and prevention of war with which the 
world is familiar and sympathetic; but for the 
hard-headed people who face the lower realities, it 
may seem a worthy proposal. It is plain to us, 
President Hoover has failed to imagine himself in 
the war psychosis. His is a peace-time sentiment. 
It is as gracious and full of compassion as the min- 
istering angel’s benevolence, but it does not and it 
cannot belong to war. When that comes, or even 
threatens, all of us, or nearly all, go insane. 
Churches and all sweep into line in response to the 
glamorous calls of each man’s country, and we go 
marching to the “heady music, sweet as hell”. An 
enemy is everybody but our own—women and chil- 
dren as much as the soldiers. There is no mercy, 
no allowance, but only hate and curses and death 
for them all. We have read laudations of the 
President’s position, with careful analysis of trea- 
ties and articles of the League of Nations. We see 
the ugly truth. Some ideas are so magnificent and 
simple they commend themselves to common sense 
instantly as either wise or impracticable. War is 
force to kill without ruth to the bitter end of the 
foe. There is only one wisdom about war—to stop 
it, refuse to have anything to do with it, now! Let 
this mind be in all of us. 
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The Weekly Paper 


HOEVER STOPS to ask why he wants some- 

thing more than a daily paper for his regular 
reading will quickly get an answer. A daily paper 
has a minimum of the significant and a maximum 
of the transient; while a good weekly has a mini- 
mum of the transient and a maximum of the sig- 
nificant. See if that is not true. We acknowledge 
the indispensable place of the newspaper. But how 
little there is of news and the comment upon it, in 
even the best of the daily press, that has that 
quality of permanence which we must live by. It 
is rushed through, to make the press! 

It takes quiet, time, and perspective for a solid 
opinion, especially time. A daily paper is here to- 
day and dead to-morrow, because it is impossible to 
decide in thirty minutes what is going to come, at 
last, of the unexpected event in the feverish news. 
How many read a daily paper from first to last? 
None. But the witness of thousands is that they 
read their favorite weekly from cover to cover. 
(The mind at top power seems to be keyed to weekly 
periodicity.) Such readers are the best educated 
people, also, and they subscribe and read for some- 
thing better than sensations, sports, accidents, 
tattle, and surprises. 

See the weekly paper’s place on the drawing-room 
table in the home, says Punch. They do not light 
the kitchen fire with it. Instead of gorging the 
people with miscellaneous news, the good weeklies 
act as digestive organs, “absorbing what is good 
and enriching the good with the juices of the com- 
mentary which they secrete”. It is true “the dailies 
are swamps of news; the weeklies, channels; the 
dailies [in part] inflame; the weeklies instruct. 
Moreover, the weeklies [some of them] are inde- 
pendent and free.” 

Will you introduce Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER to 
a friend for a period of twenty-two weeks (five 
months) for one dollar? Send the name with the 
dollar to-day, and it is done! 


Religious Christmas Cards 


AY NE SQUIRE reports that last year she visited 
ten shops and asked if they had “religious” 
cards for Christmas. 


In three of them. the answer was, “No, there is no demand 
for them” [reports Miss Squire in The Commonweal]. One 
store had just two expensive models, fifty cents and one dollar 
each. One man said, “We have religious calendars, but no 
cards.” One or two said, ‘‘We have Madonnas.” In others, 
I found about three of those I sought, among fifty to one 
hundred specimens of comic, scenic, or gastric greetings; and 
in one place, in three books of samples, there were just four 
religious pictures. But in two very small shops, I saw what 
I was looking for. One had a table filled with lovely scenes 
of the Nativity. I asked if they were selling, and the owner 
said, “Splendidly! and everyone seems so glad to find them.” 


Seeing her letter, Rev. Kilian J. Hennrich, director 
general of the Catholic Boys Brigade, U. S., replies 


that one reason there is seeming small demand is | 


that religious cards are sent out by religious agen- 
cies; and another reason is that the true Christmas 
spirit has vanished out of the home. 

A year ago, the finest and most artistic paper cribs were 


imported from Europe for the first time [he says], and it seems 
that the activity is arousing more and more interest among the 
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boys and the members of their families. This naturally centers 
; the thoughts of the family on Christmas long before the day 
arrives, and keeps them alive long after, since the figures for 
_ the Hpiphany are included in the outfits. The building of 
_ Christmas cribs for the home has assumed big proportions 
abroad, and, we hope, will increase among us and help to offset 
the materialism that nowadays surrounds the birth of the 
Infant Saviour. 


We are pleased to note, also, that a leading ad- 

_ vertising firm announces that an abundance of re- 
ligious cards will be in the shops this year. Every- 

_ body will be glad if this comes true. Christmas the 
world around, among people of all faiths, or of 
none, in the common sense, is the least sectarian of 
festivals. Against the inner idea of the Nativity, 
no human being, unless he be a chronic grousing un- 
fortunate, can bar his heart. Christmas with the 
Child left out is nothing. Through the ages the 
Church has created its ideals of the festival of the 
Incarnation in music, poetry, sculpture, and picture 
in such magnificent and universal symbol as to win 
the adoration of mankind toward this holy time. 
Let us see the merchants set little chapels in quiet 
corners of their shops where the faithful may repair 
and make their simple purchases. 


Faith for Healing 


no STILL SAYS the miracle of healing is a 
- fact. In this, faith is nearer truth than doubt 
is. For a fortnight multitudes of people, in all 
hundreds of thousands, have been visiting the grave 
of a simple Catholic priest named Patrick Power, 
in Holy Cross Cemetery, Malden, Mass. The word 
went forth that someone had been relieved of his 
affliction there, and now the plain plot and marker 
may become a shrine. Cardinal O’Connell went out 
to see the faithful seeking a blessing for themselves 
and their loved ones. The testimony of a newspaper 
reporter is impressive: “Sorrow was mingled with 
joy as few cried out that their ills had been helped, 
while hundreds of others wept because they could 
not get near the shrine or had found that their 
physical burden had not been lightened.” The 
Church gives no pronouncement yet. Malden may 
become as famous as Lourdes or Beaupré. 

Faith, we say, is right, because to believe so 
deeply that belief is the very condition of one’s 
being is the most vital power we know. It trans- 
mits its quality to the object on which it centers. 
Confidence acts as a real force. To the simple 
churchman this power is of God, to the exacting 
kind of mind it is a natural law at work. One says, 
“God has power to cure all diseases”; the other 
quotes, Vis medicatriz nature. What is lacking 
in the ordinary article of faith in healing is that 
nature not only heals, but also causes the earthly 
elements in us to disintegrate. We must have faith 
in physical disintegration as much as in bodily 
health. Man has his span of years, and then he 
grows old. 

It is true the normal condition of life for many 
years is a body and mind united in strength and 
harmony. The power of faith over a life which for 
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any mental or functional reason has lost its unity 
and become weak, is incalculable. People who 
have gone to pieces have pulled themselves together 
miraculously—which means lawfully, also—by a 
thoroughgoing act of faith in themselves and their 
environing universe. Such an attitude galvanizes 
them in body, mind, and soul into peace and power. 
Every well-trained physician knows the truth of 
this; and if he is a good physician, he is also a 
faith-healer. As we advance in truth, we give up 
all fear of ghosts and demons, though we know that 
microbes and bacteria are real enemies. We have 
as great need of faith as the ignorant and credulous 
have, to keep well and happy. We can rise above 
the fetters of sense, but only to recognize that we 
are also creatures in a world of omnipotent fact 
who must control and order our physical lives. 

When people go to a shrine, they go in faith. As 
a mere mental state, faith has power that the 
physiologist understands. Dr. Samuel McComb 
tells us: “The processes of the body are controlled 
by two great nerve systems, the cerebro-spinal and 
the sympathetic. We perform our conscious acts 
through the mechanism of the brain; but the in- 
voluntary processes, such as the circulation of the 
blood, the complicated process of turning the food 
we consume into bone and flesh—in a word, all the 
vital chemistries of the body, are carried on by 
means of the sympathetic nerve system.” On the 
functions of this system the emotions have their 
chief effect. Fear will inhibit and disturb them, 
faith will stimulate and harmonize them. Even a 
superstitious faith may work a physical blessing, 
though, Dr. McComb says truly, “ethically and 
spiritually it can achieve only harm.” 

To keep faith, with sanity, is the highest good. 
Each of us is ministering to himself this healing 
power every day. We are our own physicians. 
Long ago—in 1908—the writer of this editorial 
made a note in a margin of that excellent book of 
the Emmanuel Movement, “Religion and Medi- 
cine” as follows: “I can be of healing help to any 
person who will believe in me.” 


Note 


“T was greatly impressed with that woman’s life”, 
said an Indian pundit of a teacher in a mission 
school in his country, “until I heard her talking to 
her servants”. She was democratic in her attitude 
toward the school staff, the scholars, and their par- 
ents; but when she spoke to her servants, her tone 
was such as to shock this man of another race. As 
a simple fact, there is nothing uncommon in such 
treatment, all over Christendom. We see it. in 
propinquity to holy places. It is sinful and shame- 
ful. Anyone who looks upon another as an inferior 
is no Christian, and in fact he is not decent in any 
true sense of the word. In the instance given, it iy 
for the ungodly to shout in derisiveness on hearing 
that this woman missionary was called “fervent, 
devout, and spiritual’! 
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Children’s Book Week 


MARY M. DAVIS 
Editor the Children’s Page 


O IMPORTANT has the ever-widening field of juvenile literature be- 

come that each year Children’s Book Week is observed for the purpose 

of directing special attention to the best books for young readers. Parents, 

educators, librarians, booksellers, writers, and publishers all agree that 

right impressions acquired during early years are the surest after-guides 
to unerring taste. 

No longer are children’s bookshelves filled with haphazard relegations. 
Go to the nearest bookshop for girls and boys and see the books its counters 
offer to-day. There are tales so simply told, so beautifully illustrated, so 
clearly printed, that they cannot fail to lure the smallest beginner. For 
older children, countless books open doors to fairy lore and legends from 
far and fascinating lands, to adventure, craftsmanship, the arts, science, 
and history. 

Beautiful binding, clear print, good paper, and artistic illustration are 
important, but infinitely more important is the book’s underlying intent. 
The child’s interest is roused by the luring surface; it is guided by the 
message within. During the first few years, a child’s curiosity is insati- 
able. Feed it with books. There is always a fine book for every new in- 
terest. Give, one by one, the keys to the house of life into the child’s own 
hands, that he may unlock room after room and find in each the treasure 
stored within. 

Iivery juvenile book has, to-day, its definite aim: to impart information, 
to spur the imagination, or to teach a lesson. And so clever at his task is 
the modern writer that the child reads, enjoys, and asks for more, little 
knowing be has been indirectly informed, stimulated, or guided. 

Who can compare the present-day feast for growing minds with the 
scant rations of a generation ago, and fail to appreciate the high ideals and 
standards of modern juvenile literature? In our observance of Children’s 
Book Week, we are privileged to offer news of the following books. 


For Older Children 


VIRGINIA’S BANDITS. By Elsie Singmaster. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50. 

Elsie Singmaster’s later stories have 
been placed about the Gettysburg country. 
In this tale she uses the same location. 
One comes in contact with the distinct 
Pennsylvania characters. Scenes and situ- 
ations are developed often with a humor- 
ous setting. Virginia, true descendant of 
the stalwart pioneers who laid the foun- 
dations of Pennsylvania, is a girl of 1928. 
She is a human being, with a foundation 
of character and unusual intelligence. 
Miss Singmaster’s fiction is always well 
written. She does not lower her writing 
ideals. She has a story to tell, tells it 
with foree and literary skill, and leaves 
the reader glad he read the book. This 
little yolume answers to that description. 


on his classes. The success of the experi- 
ment encouraged him to write his two 
valuable books. They should be included 
in the library of every child. 


CouRAGEOUS COMPANIONS. By Charles J. 
Finger: Longmans, Green & Company. $38.00. 

This tale of real adventure won the 
Longmans-Green juvenile prize contest, 
and is the book for which many an eager 
boy has long waited. The story opens 
with a merry crowd of village folk, who 
with feasting and dancing, with tumblers 
and jugglers, have gathered to welcome 
the return of a long-delayed ship. In an 
archery contest, so great was young Os- 
berne’s skill that the Knight, Sir Robert, 
befriended him and made it possible for 
him to sail with Magellan on the first 
voyage around the world. Osberne, Hans, 
and Andrew, the courageous companions, 
face bravely every condition of the hazard- 
ous undertaking. Jealousy and conspiracy 


A CHILD’s GROGRAPHY OF THE WorLD. By 
V. M. Hillyer. New York; The Century Com- 
pany. $3.50. 


The title sounds dry, but the reader— 
be he child or “grown-up’’—who turns 
these pages, will find himself an absorbed 
and happy wanderer in known and un- 
known corners of the world. In the same 
adroit and interesting way that Dr. 
Hillyer leads his readers from country to 
country, and thus acquaints them with 
the whole wide world, did he open the 
fascinating pages of history to them in 
A Child’s History of the World, published 
five years ago. Headmaster of a famous 
school, the author has had opportunity to 
try out his talks on geography and history 


between the captains of the three ships, 
mutiny of the sailors, shipwreck, famine, 
savages, villains, and heroes—all have 
their place. From the first to the last 
page, the interest is sustained at high 
pitch. Any boy who has lost himself in 
Treasure Island will wish himself one of 
the “courageous companions”. 


You MAKkge Your Own LUCK. 
master. New York: 
Company. $2.00. 

Elsie Singmaster has long been known 
for her well-told stories, both adult and 


By Elsie Sing- 
Longmans, Green and 
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juvenile. Of late she has taken to writ- 
ing stories for girls in their middle teens. 
In You Make Your Own Luck, Nellie Edna 
gets an inspiration to work her way 
through the University. She saves her 
small salary, received as mistress of a 
remote mountain school, and at the same 
time finds much to inspire thought in the 
native folk, mountain adventure, and love. 
The plot has mystery enough to make it 
interesting, and romance enough to carry 
it in the imaginative minds of the readers ~ 
at whom she aims. The story has much 
dialogue of an entertaining character. 
The descriptions are direct and simple, 
and the characters live while they talk. 
One finds what one has learned to expect 
in Miss Singmaster’s work—a stirring, up- 
lifting, and honest narrative. 


Boy Scouts ON THE GREEN MOUNTAIN TRAIL. 
By Walter Prichard Eaton. Boston: W. A. 
Wilde Company. 

Scouts could have no better leader in 
the outdoor world than the author, famous 
for his simple and beautiful interpretation 
of nature in all its phases. This is a 
volume of the Boy Scout Series, and in it 
boys read of the adventures of Scouts who 
hiked over the Long Trail in the Green 
Mountains. Their aid during the devas- 
tating flood shows scouting at its best. 


THe Lost Kine. By Helen Coale Crew. 


New York: The Century Company. $1.75. 

This story carries readers back to 
classic Greek days, when the Greeks and 
the Trojans were fighting their traditional 
and romantic wars. Readers of the Greek 
classics will call to mind how Odysseus, 
wandering about, at last reached his home 
in Ithaca. Homer has an illusion to the 
honest swineherd, Eumzus, who awaits 
the return of his master, Odysseus. In 
Mrs. Crew’s narrative we are introduced 
to two grandchildren of Eumeus, Damas 
and Charis, and their playmate Kleiton. 
The children begin to play a game about 
the lost king of Ithaca; and while search- 
ing for someone to play the part of the 
lost king, discover Odysseus asleep on the 
seashore. They do not know who he is, 
however. The book contains realistic 
pictures of classic Greek life and de- 
scribes the wanderings of the adventurous 
Ulysses. Mrs. Crew has long studied 
Homer, Horace, and other classic writers. 
She is able therefore to apply the touch 
of familiarity. 


Marco Po.Lo, Junior. By Harry A. Franck. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

A truly interesting story of a young 
American boy’s travels with his father in 
the Flowery Kingdom. Bobby Haworth 
is a wide-awake boy, who, in spite of 
his many exciting adventures, keeps his 
faculty of gathering numberless interest- 
ing facts about the life and strange beliefs 
of the people. The book is illustrated 
with photographs of the Chinese at work 
and at play, and is an especially valuable 
book for awakening a sympathetic under- 
standing for foreign peoples in the child’s 
mind. The writer spent two years in 
China and is also the author of “A Vaga- 
bond Journey Around the World”. 

M. A.C. 
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DrRAKw’S LAD. By Rupert Sargent Holland. 


New York: The Century Company. $1.75. 
Sir Francis Drake! The very name 
conjures up fearless adventures, romantic 
episodes, stirring discovery. All this is 
faithfully set down in this book. Drake 
was not only a daring seaman and a bold 
master of ships, he was an enthusiastic 
explorer. The youth, Humphrey Pen- 
hallow, runs away to sea, becomes a 
protégé of Drake, and shares dangers 
with him on Jand and sea. One gets from 
the story much history. The times were 
those when bold, enterprising men found 
fame and fortune. It was a good period 
in which to found a story of adventure 
true to fact, for in the time of good Queen 
Elizabeth heroic deeds were of daily occur- 
rence. Youthful readers will see in 
Humphrey Penhallow a boy like them- 


selves. They may never have his adven- 
tures, but they may share them in 
imagination. 


THE TANGLE-CoATED Horse. By Ella Young. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
$3.50. 

This strange and fantastic tale has its 
origin in the Gaelic sagas. The Fionn 
Saga, on which it is chiefly based, is 
familiar to all the homes in Gaelic-speak- 
ing Scotland and in Ireland. As _ the 
author says of Finn McCool, hero of the 
Saga: “If there is a gulch anywhere, he 
has leaped over it; if there is a huge 
stone, it is one that he east once upon 
a time as a shoulder-stone; if there is a 
gap in a mountain-crest, he has lifted the 
bit from it. He is giant-big in the minds 
of the old folks and the children.” But 
the tale does not deal entirely with legend- 
ary heroes. One hears the song of the 
blackbird, watches the salmon leap and 
the trout dart, red-spotted, in the pools. 
The adventurers have time to make verses, 
rescue damsels in distress, hunt silver- 
coated beasts. The author has woven a 
skillful tale. Her selection of words and 
phrases is excellent. About the story one 
discovers nothing hasty, ill-thought, or out 
of joint. The book is worth the price. 
For sustaining and vivifying the narra- 
tive are many original drawings by Vera 
Bock. Among a host of juveniles, this 
story ranks with the leaders of the season. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE CAvE. By Edward H. 
Thompson. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 
$2.00. 

Mr. Thompson served as consul in Yu- 
eatan from 1885 to 1909. One of his main 
activities has been to penetrate the mys- 
tery of the remarkable Mayan race, which 
formerly developed a wonderful civiliza- 
tion in Yucatan and Guatemala. Mr. 
Thompson was able to gather one of the 
most important collections that ever came 
out of South America. 

In this adventure, children wander 
about in dark cave chambers. They have 
experiences that hold the interest and at 


}) the same time describe actual conditions. 
_ The author spent years exploring the mar- 


velous caves of Yucatan, and includes in 
the narrative facts he himself had gath- 
ered, and experiences he had passed 
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through. Much of the story is based on 
information gathered from the natives— 
information no white man could have 
given, for no white man has penetrated 
so deep into the mysteries of Yucatan. 

Unique illustrations enliven the pages. 
They are drawn by Abbey May Thompson, 
youngest daughter of the author, who was 
born in Yucatan, and who is therefore 
familiar with the scenes she pictures. 
This is a worth-while book, as much for 
the remarkable facts it describes as for 
the fictional interest. 
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CAPTIVE OF OLD DEERFIELD. By 
Boston: Little, Brown 


THe Boy 
Mary P. Wells Smith. 
and Company. $2.00. 

The publishers have met the public de- 
mand for an old fayorite by Mrs. Smith 
in this new edition. The story, first pub- 
lished in 1904, concerns the experiences 
of Stephen Williams, son of the Deerfield 
minister, who, at the age of ten, was cap- 
tured by the Indians and for a year lived 
among them. A two-fold purpose may be 
ascribed to the author: the telling ef an 
historical tale, and the teaching of chil- 
dren of to-day lessons of hardship and 
faith. In paper, print, and beauty of 
illustrations (there are six color pages by 
Frank FE. Schoonover), the new edition 
conforms to the high standards of the 
Beacon Hill Bookshelf. 


Tae ADVENTURES OF DON QUIxoOT®. By 
Miguel de Cervantes. Adapted by Edwin Gile 
Rich. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.50. 

To parents who look for interesting 
ways in which to introduce their ado- 
lescent children to world masterpieces of 
literature, this reprinting of Mr. Rich’s 
delightful adaptation of Don Quixote is 
commended. The essential story is con- 
tained in the 287 pages, and the pictures 
by Herman I. Bacharach match the ex- 
cellence of the text. 


THE WINNING HAZARD. By Allen Chaffee. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.75. 


Readers are taken to Puget Sound and 
introduced to a lumber camp. Bob Decker 
gets a position during a summer vacation 
as roustabout in a modern logging camp. 
Huge firs are transported on cables across 
canons, over the tops of trees, down pre- 
cipitous mountain slopes to the tide-water 
mill. It is an instructive book as well 
as an adventurous one, for the author in- 
formed himself of details by visiting 
lumber-camps and studying the operation 
of getting out the great timbers. He 
talked with seasoned lumbermen about 
forest fires, storms, and the operation of 
logging machinery. The story appeared 
first as a serial called High. Hazard. 


THE LucK oF GLENLORN. By Hdith Bal- 
linger Price. New York: The Century Oom- 
pany. $1.75. 


This unusual book for young people will 
also delight their elders, since it is filled 
with Scottish lore. Convincingly and pic- 
turesquely written, as by one long fami- 
liar with the Scottish Highlands, it pos- 
sesses a unique flavor. One longs for a 
glimpse of old castles and purple moors 
where the heather presses close to the 
deep-blue, cloud-strewn heavens. 


PIONEPR Hprors. By J. Walker McSpadden. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.00. 

This book may be read as an accom- 
paniment to studies in American history, 
for it depicts the earliest settlements in 
Georgia, Louisiana, Kentucky, Oregon, 
and California. It deals with the subject 
through biographies of frontier heroes: 
La Salle, Oglethorpe, Clark, Boone, Lewis, 
Fremont, and Crockett. The various epi- 
sodes may be read for themselves, or fitted 
into the narrative as a whole. The author 
has endeayored to show us America be- 
fore the white men came. He pictures 
the Mississippi when only savages, bears, 
and buffalo ranged its banks; Texas as 
mighty, desolate, uninhabited tract; Cali- 
fornia as a wilderness of desert, moun- 
tain, and plain. Forest rangers, soldiers, 
hunters, trail-makers, and scouts are de- 
seribed with a fidelity true to life. Good 
portraits of the adventures add interest 
to the narrative. ‘ 


TuHincs ANy Boy CAN MAKE. By Joseph 
Leeming. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00. 


We would buy this book for a boy eight 
to fourteen years old. It contains in- 
structions and diagrams for making one 
hundred simple and amusing articles and 
toys. Some, such as the paper fish that 
swims and a homemade compass, can be 
made in a few seconds; the whirling 
dervish and a toothpick infernal machine 
would take less than ten minutes; the 
periscope and the Japanese tumbling 
blocks might take an hour; and the tin-can 
locomotive and the secret box are real 
projects. 

Two other good points are that the tools 
and materials required are all simple— 
scissors, knife, paper, cardboard, elastic 
bands, and fhe like, and that the book is 
written for ordinary youngsters and not 
for expert carpenters. 
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For Younger Children 


KASPERLE’S ADVENTURES. By Josephine 
Siebe. Translated by Florence Geiser. Pic- 
tures by Frank Dobias. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $3.00. 

Many dwellers in the beautiful Black 
Forest of Germany make their living by 
carving “Kasperles”’, or wooden dolls. In 
an old chest, hidden in the loft of an aged 
woodearver’s hut, Kasperle, the original 
wooden doll, slept ninety years. His long 
nap must have given him great vigor and 
high spirits; for, from his moment of 
waking, things began to happen in the 
peaceful Black Forest. The farmers, the 
foresters, the geese-tenders on whom 
Kasperle played his pranks “had never 
seen anything of this kind”. Young 
readers will feel the same way; they will 
enjoy his capers and will laugh with him 
and at him. 


WONDER TALES FROM 
Frances Jenkins Olcott. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. $2.00. 

The “Fairy Isles” are the British Isles, 
or, to quote the main headings of the 
table of contents: “Merrie England of 
Fairy Rings, Elfin Things; Wales, Corn- 
wall, the Isle of Man, of Giants Bold, 
Piskies’ Gold; Bonnie Scotland of Witch- 
ing Spells, Magie Dells, Elfin Wells; 
Firinn’s Green Isle of Fairy Daanan, 
Leprechauns, Cluricaunes, Pooka.” Here 
are new elfin lands for children to wander 
in. Miss Oleott, long a member of the 
English Folk-Lore Society, has made a 
wise and delightful selection of authentic 
folk tales practically unknown to child— 
and to adult—readers. 


FArrRY ISLBS. By 


CHARM STRING. 
Boston: L. C. 


THE 
Bacon. 
$2.00. 

Just as every little girl of a generation 
ago strung gay and shining buttons on a 
string and treasured it as her charm 
string, so the author has strung her 
twelve charming fairy tales into a charm 
string to delight all children of to-day. 
Readers who feel the magic of giants high 
as a steeple, and of jewels as large as 
plums and pears, will delight in the knowl- 
edge that as a child the author first wove 
her tales to entertain two little sisters. 
After going to bed, she tells us, the three 
little sisters peopled the dark with fairy 
queens and princes, with magic wands and 
diamond eaves. So, when all three be- 
came grown-ups, they “never saw any- 
thing quite so magnificent as they had in 
their childhood, and they never felt over- 
come by any grandeur”. 


By Albion Fellows 
Page and Company. 


Tar SIX-YRAR-OLD’s Srory-Book, By Kath- 
leen P. Stone. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.50. 

Very small girls, and perhaps some little 
boys, will hurry home from their first 
days at school to pick up again this 
simply worded story, which pictures two 
little cousins who played together on a 
farm. Unfortunately, Rose and Louise 
have a number of experiences that frighten 
them. However, the little people have 
happy times, too; and there are helpful 
suggestions for other children in the games 
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that Louise makes up for rainy days. 
The climax to their good times comes in 
a birthday-party, with the exciting present 
of a real playhouse. It is equipped with 
bedroom and sitting-room furniture, and 
with an enchanting kitchen, where the 
little girls cook real food and where the 
boys come for “hand-outs” of fresh 
cookies. The words are easy for a child 
to understand and the book is illustrated 
with colored pictures. 


Top ALL-HOLIDAYS Book or JANH AND JOHN. 
By Clara G. Dennis. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. $2.50. 

The author of this book, one that en- 
deayors to interpret for smaller children 
our national holidays, is a kindergarten 
teacher and she has told stories to groups 
of children for many years. The idea is 
a unique one, with the simple text assisted 
by pictures. Several full-page drawings 
add to the book’s attractiveness. We can- 
not imagine a more delightful volume for 
the younger children. It is a real child’s 
book, too. The last section is given over 
to the child, with a page for its picture, 
and other pages for its impressions and 
experiences on all the holidays described. 
We heartily recommend this charming 
work for beginners in reading. 


TRAVELING SHOPS. By Dorothy Rowe. New 


York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

In the ten little stories of this volume, 
illustrated by Lynd Ward, the author 
brings to American children the fascinat- 
ing sights of everyday life in the busy 
streets of China. Fancy the joy of hear- 
ing a peddler shout under your window: 
“Chrysanthemum-flowered rice-ball soup!” 
“The Lark That Played Cat’ and “Little 
Quite Poor” stand out as perhaps the most 
charming of these delightful tales of 
foreign atmosphere. 


THE Doc THAT WENT TO THR DOCTOR. 
Geraldine O’Grady. 
Shepard Company. 


By @. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
$1.50. 


The Dog that Went to the Doctor is 
only one of thirty-seven short animtl 
stories that will fascinate the youngsters. 
No matter how amazing, the author as- 
sures us that they are actual incidents; 
and how we, in our tender years, do love 
to hear about things that “really and 
truly” happen! What a thrill must have 
come to his young master when Dick the 
Crow, who had learned to talk, followed 
the children to school and called through 
the window: “I want John!” And when 
Mr. Wide, a railway signal man in Africa, 
lost his leg in an accident, how happy we 
are to find Jack, his pet baboon, doing the 
housework and even operating the signal 
levers for nine years without an error! 
Morever, it seems safe to assume that the 
thief who was foolish enough to steal 
hens who knew their own names and 
would run to their masters when called 


would never make such a mistake again! 


This is an altogether delightful collec- 
tion of stories and ought to be eagerly 
welcomed in every home where there is 
that nicest of juvenile combinations—a 
child with’ a pet. 
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Tim Towsyr. By Robert Joseph Diven. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

Tim Towser, an Alaskan dog, tells the 
story of his habits and thoughts. If a dog 
ever talks, Towser does. He has a close 
friend, Johnny, the grizzly bear cub. He 
is so courageous and aggressive that he 
has a number of enemies among the dog 
tribe, Through all his adventures the 
bear cub stands by him, in particular in 
an adventure on the Grizzly Basin Trail. 
The author knows dogs, the first requisite 
in writing a dog-story, for this means at- 
mosphere and reality, necessary to pleas- 
ant and profitable reading. Charles Liy- 
ingston Bull, skillful animal artist, has 
illustrations. 


ANIMAL LAND ON THE AIR. 
Whittier Frees. 
ard Company. 


By Harry 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
$2.50. 

Whoever is interested in photography is 
acquainted with the unique work of Mr. 


Frees and appreciates the unequaled suc- | 


cess he has had in making pictures of pet 
kittens, dogs, rabbits, and pigs in atti- 
tudes characteristic of human beings. To 
those who do not know his work, we 
recommend a bookshop; written descrip- 
tion is inadequate. 

The sixty pictures in “Animal Land on 
the Air” are linked by a well-connected 
story about the people of the busy town of 
Catnip Corners; the broadcasting station 
NIP; the movie star, Mewsie Stripes, and 
her long-lost father, a victim of ammesia 
since the World War. But the pictures 
are the leading feature, and, though the 
story be too advanced or too juvenile, 
they will please all ages, from one year 
to threescore and ten or beyond. 


Scorrigr. By M. Benson Walker. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.00. 

Scottie is advertised as the true story 
of a dog. All children are fond of dogs. 
The two pictured here display friendship 
and loyalty. Scottie tells the story, him- 
self. His handsomer brother Laddie is 
chosen as a Christmas present. He 
manages to go with him. His other name 
is loyalty. When the war breaks out, 
Laddie’s master, Harold, goes overseas, 
and Laddie goes with him. The master 
falls in action; and Laddie comes home, 
a scarred veteran. The facts are realistic, 
for the author lived through the war as 
an aviator. It will add zest to the story 
for readers to know that Scottie and 
Laddie are realities and are companions 
to the children of the author, Mr. Walker. 


ANIMALS IN BLACK AND WHITE: Vol. V, 
Reprtitys; Vol. VI, F1SHHS AND SpA ANIMALS. 
By Eric Fitch Daglish. New York: William 
Morrow and Company, $1.75 per volume. 

To his Animals in Black and White, 
Erie Fitch Daglish has added two vol- 
umes—feptiles, (V) and Fishes and Sea 
Animals (VI). These books consist of a 
clever woodcut of an animal on one side 
of the page and a simple, accurate de- 
seripton of it on the other. Herein can 
be found information difficult to obtain, 
and the author never fails to present it 
in a most interesting fashion. This series 
will form a valuable addition to any 
child's library. 
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“Liberal Preaching Must Be Radical” 


Says Raymond H. Palmer at Essex Conference, and describes two kinds 
of “radicals” —A symposiwum—“Need more rabid Unitarians”, 
declares George Hale Reed 


FORUM on preaching and ritual at 

the Essex Conference, meeting in 
North Andover, Mass., October 27, en- 
gendered one of the best general discus- 
sions that that Conference has had for 
years. Rev. Raymond H. Palmer of Lynn, 
Mass., was in charge and gave the open- 
ing address, after which Alfred W. Put- 
nam of Salem, Mass., discussed the prob- 
lem of preaching from the layman’s 
viewpoint and Dr. Howard C. Gale spoke 
on ritual. 

Mr. Palmer declared that ‘liberal 
preaching must be radical preaching”. 
There are two kinds of radicals: first, the 
dogmatic type, the panacea expert; second, 
the seeker after truth, the fearless radical. 
He takes the spade of his mind and goes 
te the roots of things. The liberal min- 
ister must never forget that if his pa- 
rishioners are to achieve the life abundant, 
they must be nourished in good soil. 
Hence the preacher’s task is one of con- 
tinuous transplanting of souls out of old 
worn-out soil into new life-giving soil. He 
must be an uprooter. This will be a pain- 
ful process for the uprooted parishioner. 
But it will not be the pain of death; it 
will be the pain of life. The aim and end 
is not the uprooting, however; the aim is 
that life may be put where it will be fruit- 
ful. The glory of the liberal church is 
that it need have no fear of the new. 
The truly radical preacher sheds tears 
over starved souls trying to live on dead 
theologies. We do not uproot souls in 
order to throw them upon the sand. We 
are interested in giving them life-giving 
roots in productive soils. ~° 

Mr. Putnam stated that the layman is 
primarily interested in Truth, whatever 
its effect may be upon the old or the new. 
He believes that absolute intellectual 
honesty will solve most difficulties. The 
minister’s aim should be to cultivate in 
himself and in his parishioners this habit 
of honesty, unhampered by tradition, 
prejudice, or fear. The liberal preacher 
should also teach the difference between 
the liberal and the radical viewpoint. 
The latter may be dogmatic, complacent, 
and smug. Liberalism wants ‘to prove 
all things and to hold fast to that which 
is good”. The importance of the church 
may be recognized only when we see that 
we cannot have political freedom in 
America until we have intellectual free- 
dom. Honesty is the sine qua non. In 
comparison to this, theology is unim- 
portant. Briefly, religion at its best is 
emotion guided by rational processes. 
Liberalism cannot be charged with over- 
intellectualism until this end is attained. 

Ritual is compatible with any kind of 
preaching, said Dr. Gale. The term 
“ritual” is very elastic. Whether a sery- 
ice is simple or elaborate, it is ritual. 
The question is whether the service shall 
be formal or informal, in good taste or in 
bad. It is imperative that we remember 


that liturgy is not a thing of sudden 
growth, but a slow development. ‘The 
Christian worship has grown out of the 
Christian faith. It is bad form to invent 
new liturgies suddenly. A good ritual 
will be orderly and will have a- tradi- 
tional “note”. Unlike the sermon, it ought 
to be purely devotional and never argu- 
mentative. Further, the formal order of 
service ought to express the faith of a 
particular fellowship and ought to give 
solidarity to the whole denominational 
group. The contributory factors of good 
ritual are pure and churchly architecture, 
with a shape and furniture which are 


distinctively Christian, and good sacred 
music. 
Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell of 


Proctor Academy discussed “Educating 
the Youth of To-day”. He said that the 
normal youth asks the questions: “What’s 
the use?” and “Why should I?” The edu- 
cative process must help the students to 
answer these questions. This can be done 
only if we stress the spiritual side of life. 
Young people must be taught to think 
clearly, to love their fellow men sincerely, 
to have self-respect, and to trust in God. 
Toward the accomplishment of this end, 
Proctor Academy lays emphasis on char- 
acter, health, and scholarship, and in that 
order of importance. The chapel service 
is, therefore, the center of the school life. 

Rev. George Hale Reed, minister of 
the Winchester, Mass., Unitarian Society, 
preached the sermon, “Building Up the 
Liberal Church”. He spoke of the ten- 
dency of much liberal preaching to become 
purely negative. Such preaching gives the 
impression that the liberal supply of ideas 
is something like ‘Mother Hubbard’s” 
cupboard. It requires only a common 
laborer for a wrecking crew, but archi- 
tects are needed for building. For build- 
ing purposes, Unitarians have neglected 
two very important things: organization, 
or machinery, and the desire to pass 
things along. If we have a gospel that is 
worth preaching, we should be willing to 
spread it. Jesus went into the mountains 
and by the seaside. We need more rabid 
Unitarians, not life members, but live 
members. 

On request, Dr. Billings presented sug- 
gestions for making the meetings of the 
Conference more effective. He recom- 
mended that the Conference consider at 
the next meeting the advisability of hay- 
ing a conference of the key workers of 
the various parishes early in the autumn, 
before the plans for the year’s work are 
completed. 

Arthur Bartlett, administrative vice- 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, is president of the Conference, 
and these other officers were elected: 
First vice-president, Mrs. Jennie A. Ray- 
mond; second vice-president, Fred W. 
Bushby; secretary-treasurer, Rev. James 
Luther Adams of Salem, Mass.; directors: 
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Beverly—Miss Edith Perkins; Marble- 
head—Miss. Helen V. Paine; Salem 
(Second Chureh)—William A. Horton; 


Newburyport (First and St. Peters) —w. 
Coffin. 


Weekly Liberal Broadcasting 
Over WEVD, New York City 


Dr. John H. Lathrop gave the first ad- 
dress of a series of weekly broadcasts on 
liberal religion, November 10, over WEVD, 
New York City, arranged by local liberal 
ministers, on invitation of that station. 
They are scheduled for Sundays at 2.40 
P.M. The Ethical Culture and Liberal 
Jewish leaders will be among the speakers. 
A report on the broadcasting was given 
at the meeting of the Liberal Ministers’ 
Club of New York City, November 11, by 
Rey. Leon R. Land, who gave the Armistice 
Day address over WEVD. 

Rev. Thomas Van Ness spoke to the 
ministers on “What is Really Happening 
Religiously in Russia at the Present Time’, 
and Homer Rockwell appealed for further 
support by the churches in the continua- 
tion of the Metropolitan Conference news- 
paper advertising. At the next meeting, 
December 9, at 1 p.m., Rev. Edgar 8S. Wiers 
will give “First Impressions of the Orient”. 


Ramsay MacDonald, Lay Preacher 


More light is given on the lay preaching 
experience of J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Britain’s Prime Minister, by The Christian 
World of London, which notes the state- 
ment in THE REGISTER that in the early 
days he was associated with the Unitarian 
movement. “In the eighties’, says this 
journal, “soon after he had come to Lon- 
don, Mr. MacDonald was attracted to Bed- 
ford Chapel (Unitarian) by the preaching 
and personality of Dr. Stopford Brooke. 
In connection with Bedford Chapel, there 
was at that time an excellent debating 
society where Mr. MacDonald, Bernard 
Shaw, Sidney Webb, and others of the 
Fabian group practiced their skill as de- 
baters. There was also a lay preachers’ 
society of which Mr. MacDonald was a 
member, and under its auspices he occa- 
sionally did lay preaching.” Undoubtedly 
Mr. MacDonald found in the Unitarian 
atmosphere of that period the breath of 
his life. That in some degree it deter- 
mined and defined his philosophy, as well 
as his religion, his present liberal and 
courageous career is witness. That he is 
not now formally in the membership of 
any Unitarian church is probably true, 
as The World says. 


Dr. Cressey to Geneseo, III. 


Dr. George Croswell Cressey has been 
ealled to the pastorate of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Geneseo, Ill. Dr. Cressey 
has held Unitarian pastorates both in this 
country and in London, England. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The Louisville Unita- 
rian has reached a circulation of seven 
hundred, having increased its distribution 
from 367 a year ago, before the calendar 
began to carry Rev. Lon R. Call’s sermon 
of the preceding Sunday. 
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Teaching, Censorship 


Are topics at meeting of the South 
Middlesex Conference 


The business of teaching youth and 
children religion, at the afternoon session, 
and censorship in relation to moral 
standards, at the evening meeting, were 
the timely topics of the South Middlesex 
Conference meetings, held October 27 at 
the First Parish Church of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Carl A. Hempel, director of religious 
education in the Universalist Church of 
Lynn, Mass., who has had much success 
with young people, considered “The Church 
and the Church School’. He said that 
the Sunday-school is but a part of church 
school life. Religion is a way of life, and 
the church school works throughout the 
week. A new kind of school has taken 
the place of the old-fashioned Sunday- 
school. Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls 
are all a part of religious education. The 
new curriculum seeks the need of the 
child. Although the old method of teach- 
ing the Bible is gone, the Bible is still a 
source of instruction and has a bearing on 
conduct. Boys and girls, he declared, 
must be trained in respect for the House 
of God. In the Sunday-school, the open- 
ing service should be helpful, the closing 
service impressive, and the class-work 
period should be intensive. In dealing 
with boys and girls, infinite patience is 
necessary, and the curriculum should. be 
built upon knowledge of local conditions 
and needs. Children usually like problem- 
lessons. 

Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge, president of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, said 
that the whole process of religious educa- 
tion was one of sharing experience, and 
that these contacts with Universalist 
friends were helping us toward a solution 
of our problem. A short discussion period 
dealt with the question of teaching rever- 
ence to boys. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach discussed 
“Tiberal Religion and Moral Standards”. 
Dr. Dieffenbach said that there is a dis- 
tinct line of cleavage—conservative and 
liberal—on the moral issues raised by cen- 
sorship. Every moral position we take 
is directly the result of our religious prin- 
ciple. If we have a great basic belief 
concerning something fundamental for all 
of life, we shall manifest it by our atti- 
tude in every detail of moral conduct. 
To-day the old morality of fear has lost 
its hold. Everything must be rebuilt. 
This does not mean that we are entering 
into an orgy of recklessness. It is simply 
change which characterizes us at the 
present time. Life brings its sanctions, 
and we make changes to conform to our 
best knowledge of that which is suitable, 
elevating, and sanctifying. We are con- 
tinually reaching out toward things that 
make life more beautiful. Youth has its 
dangers. The time has come for a higher 
and fuller interpretation of life, and youth 
will give us this when it gets older. Those 
are wisest who are most frank in dealing 
with the younger generation. In the busi- 
ness of running the world, we are to make 
it safe, not for the subnormal nor the 
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abnormal, but for normal people. Leader- 
ship belongs to the decent and the teach- 
able. With regard to creative art, there 
are three criteria which ought to be 
applied: 1. Is the intent of the author 
sincere? 2. Is the author successful in 
portrayal? 3. Does the work cleanse and 
greaten life? We need to keep our reli- 
gious principles continually in the center 
of our being. We have got to trust and 
to tolerate. Too many churches glorify 
God, but distrust man. We stand defi- 
nitely because we trust humanity. There 
is something sacred in our beings which 
we recognize. Our fathers gave us toler- 
ance and open-mindedness, and it is with 
us now. We stand in hearty appreciation 
of good, and in denunciation of evil. But 
we take the positive attitude. A. W. B. 


Hold Supper, Reception 
for Dr. and Mrs. Shippen 


One hundred and twenty-five parishion- 
ers of the Second Church in Boston, Mass., 
assembled November 6 for a farewell 
supper in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Bugene 
Rodman Shippen. Franklin F. Raymond, 
chairman of the Standing Committee, 
voiced the regret of the parish that, after 
ten years of devoted ministry, Dr. Shippen 
should have felt it necessary to resign, 
and, with gratitude for all that he and 
Mrs. Shippen have meant to the church, 
bade them Godspeed. 

Representing the Unitarian ministers of 
Boston, Dr. Charles E. Park emphasized 
the value not only of Dr. Shippen’s counsel 
and help in the life of the denomination 
in that city, but also the spirit of friend- 
liness for which he has stood. Deploring 
his withdrawal from this close fellowship, 
Dr. Park nevertheless assured Dr. Shippen 
of his respect for a decision which, by 
enabling them to live in a milder climate, 
should both benefit Mrs. Shippen’s health 
and bring to Dr. Shippen himself the re- 
ward of rest and refreshment that seldom 
falls to the lot of a minister. 

A lifelong friend of Dr. Shippen, Dr. 
John Carrol Perkins, confirmed Dr. Park’s 
opinion, adding his sincere good wishes. 
Letters were read from ministers and 
friends who were unable to be present. 
These included words of appreciation and 
farewell from Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and 
Rey. A. M. Rihbany. A reception was 
held in the Mather Room, at which mem- 
bers of the choir, under the leadership of 
Homer Humphrey, sang. 

Dr. and Mrs. Shippen are now living 
at 277 Grove Street, Montclair, N.J. 


Adult Education in Eugene 


An adult school of religious education 
meets every Sunday evening at the First 
Unitarian Church in Eugene, Ore. in 
charge of the minister, Rev. Ernest M. 
Whitesmith. He lectures chiefly on mod- 
ern trends in religion and their bearing 
on political and industrial problems. 


OmAtaA, Nes.—Miss Johanna Anderson, 
head of the Music Extension Department 
of the University of Nebraska, recently 
took charge of choral work in the Unita- 
rian Church. 
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Another Free Platform 


Milwaukee Church follows good example 
of Madison Unitarians 


Another Unitarian church in Wisconsin 
has provided a free platform for a speaker 
who was barred from the hall originally 
scheduled. 

A /year and a half ago it was Mrs. 
Bertrand Russell at the First Unitarian 
Church of Madison; this year, it is Miss 
Hleanor Brannan of Washington, D.C., 
associate secretary of the National Council 
for Prevention of War, at the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Milwaukee. 

The charge that Miss Brannan was a 
member of an organization which sought 
defeat of the 1928 Navy Bill was given 
by patriotic group leaders as one reason 
why they objected to her speaking, Novem- 
ber 10, at Armistice services in St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church. The Associated Press 
goes on to report that when some 
legionnaires and D. A. R. members refused 
to attend services because she was to 
speak, Miss Brannan withdrew to the Uni- 
tarian Church, where she scored Mil- 
waukee as an intolerant city and “ob- 
viously run by the American Legion 
and D: AR?’ 

Miss Brannan was wounded while sery- 
ing as a Y. M. C. A. secretary in the 
Verdun sector during the World War. 

Mrs. Russell was barred by President 
Glenn Frank of the University of Wis- 
consin from speaking before the Univer- 
sity Student Forum on companionate mar- 
riage and birth control. The doors of the 
parish house of the Unitarian Church 
were opened to her by vote of the trus- 
tees, and she lectured there February 
17, 1928. 


David Morris Kirkpatrick 


The death of Rev. David Morris Kirk- 
patrick, who was in his late sixties, 
occurred October 3 in Redlands, Calif. 
He had been in unsatisfactory health fol- 
lowing an illness in May, and at the last 
he succumbed to a heart attack. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick was a native of Scotland and a 
graduate of the University of Glasgow. 
When he was about twenty-five years of 
age he came to the United States. His 
ordination to the ministry was at Che- 
banse, Ill., where he remained two years. 
Among other places in which he served 
churches were Rochester, N.Y.; Streator, 
Ill, 1900-04; Geneseo, 1905-12, and 
Redlands. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick took over the ministry 
at the Unitarian Chureh in Redlands in 
February, 1918, and served until May, 
1919. He was married in that city in 
1915, and his widow survives, with 
nephews who reside in Scotland. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick was an enthusiast in flower 
culture and was a warm, interested, and 
sympathetic friend to the people in his 
community during his ministry and in the 
years since his retirement. 


' 
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Mohawk Valley Liberals at Rochester, N.Y. 


Humanism and theism discussed by Mr. Caldecott and 
Prof. Henry B. Robins of Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School 


ATHERINGS of religious liberals are 

increasingly giving attention to the 
fundamental theological issue in the Fel- 
lowship. The Mohawk Valley Conference, 
held at Rochester, N.Y., October 31 and No- 
vember 1, devoted a group session to a 
consideration of humanism and theism. 
Rey. Ernest Caldecott presented the 
former viewpoint and Dr. Henry B. 
Robins, professor of philosophy in Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, was the pro- 
ponent of theism. 

“The universe gives more evidence of 
impersonal forces governing than of per- 
sonal”, Mr. Caldecott said. ‘To science 
this is not disconcerting, nor is it to re- 
ligion on the intellectual side. In so far 
as people are disturbed by humanism, it 
is due to the emotions and not to reason. 
_ “Comprehension of physiological psy- 
chology shows that all our emotional atti- 
tudes are explainable from within and 
need no reference to the without, except 
as stimuli. Thus our sorrows and joys 
and the reasons for them are explained. 
Once more, then, whatever may be ‘the 
power not ourselves’, a sufficient: answer 
to our psychological problems is obtain- 
able without the act of shutting one’s 


_ eyes and ‘believing’. 


“The humanist does not expect any help 
from above. He insists that man can 
solve his own problems. He extends the 
original confidence of the early Unitarians, 
who said that human nature was not cor- 
rupt, but that it could be improved. Only 


- persistent study and application of krowl- 


edge to human problems will give us a 
richer and a fuller life.” 

In concluding his careful philosophic 
analysis of the two viewpoints, Professor 
Robins said: 

“Theism is a faith; it cannot claim, and 
does not claim, to be a demonstration. 
The only demonstration which the theist 
claims is the demonstration in experience, 
which is never a logical demonstration nor 
conclusive to any but the experiencer. 
While not a demonstration, theism does 
claim to be a rationally justified inter- 
pretation of, and to lead to a practically 
justified attitude toward, reality. 

“Theism holds that religion itself, with 
the human being who cherishes it, has 
come by no mere accident out of the heart 
of reality; that religion is an integral, an 
essential aspect of the life-process; that 
it is an experience in quest and affirma- 
tion of spiritual oneness of that which is 
ultimate in nature; and that as man 
brings his values, his hopes, his needs, and 
his relationships into the presence of that 
Ultimate Reality in the act of worship, 
there comes to him a satisfaction, a gird- 
ing, a reinforcement, a support, a spir- 
itual fellowship, which releases the deep- 
est resources of his being for his yet 
unfinished tasks.” 

Mrs. Mary T. L. Gannett gave the ad- 
dress of welcome; Dr. Orlo J. Price, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Rochester Federa- 
tion of Churches, who recently returned 
from a visit to Russia, spoke on “The 


a 


Church That Failed”. He pointed out 
that the extreme conservatism of the Rus- 
sian Church did much to bring about the 
present anti-religious and anti-church feel- 
ing of the present regime. 

Rey. Charles C. Blauvelt, minister of 
the First Universalist Church in Rochester, 
spoke on “What It Means to Be a Lib- 
eral’. He stressed these things: intellec- 
tual emancipation, affirmations, convic- 
tions, and spiritual fervor. Rev. Robert 
B. Day, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Niagara Falls, N.Y., led the dis- 
cussion on the addresses by Dr. Price and 
Mr. Blauvelt. 

Rey. Edwin Fairley of the Department of 
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Religious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association told of “The Glory of 
Going On’. He reminded religious liberals 
that their work was not done, that they 
must not be content to go along comfort- 
ably, but that they must go ahead in new 
ventures with something of the spirit of 
Columbus. 

Mr. Fairley’s address was followed by 
three group meetings. Besides the session 
devoted to humanism and theism, Rey. 
Hilizabeth Padgham of Syracuse, N.Y., 
spoke to the women of the Alliance; and 
Rabbi Philip S. Goldstein, director of re- 
ligious education of Temple B’rith Kodesh 
of Rochester, spoke before a conference on 
religious education in regard to his work 
in a school of 250 liberal Jews. 

R. L. Stone was re-elected president of 
the Conference for the coming year. 


Worcester Conference Considers Beliefs 


Modern science may be foster mother to superstition, says Professor Fenn 


OE ia es on “How Much Can We 
Believe?” by Rev. Charles R. Joy, 
and on “Modern Science, the Foster 
Mother of Superstition”, by Prof. William 
W. Fenn of Harvard University, chal- 
lenged the thought of delegates to the 
Worcester Conference meeting held Oc- 
tober 24 at Westboro, Mass. 

Mr. Joy dwelt on the conflicting beliefs 
of Unitarian preachers and suggested that 
the reason for the failure of Unitarianism 
to grow more rapidly or for its merely 
marking time is that its message is blurred. 
Mr. Joy assured his hearers that the time 
has come for us to take stock of ourselves 
and consider the things we hold in com- 
mon. He spoke of our belief in spiritual 
liberty and our agency for social redemp- 
tion and pleaded for loyalty to and en- 
thusiasm for them. Let us, he said, drop 
the labels that divide us and consider how 
much we can believe together. A general 
discussion followed. 

A half-hour was given to a consideration 
of “Our Young People” and their plans. 
The speakers were Edward F. Bigelow of 
Marlboro, Mass., and Miss Elizabeth Lind- 
sey, the New England field secretary of 
the Young People’s Religious Union. She 
explained the Efficiency Chart Contest and 
reminded her hearers of the “Highlights” 
published by the Union as a guide to the 
activities of local societies. 

Dr. Maxwell Savage spoke of the impor- 
tance of supporting Proctor Academy, and 
pleaded for contributions from individuals 
as well as churches. He announced that 
Dr. Sullivan would conduct a preaching 
mission in Worcester, Mass., beginning 
November 20. 

Professor Fenn showed how deep-seated 
superstition is in human nature and said: 
“Because superstition does haunt the re- 
cesses of our being, it can be revivified 
without much difficulty, and science— 
modern science—may be foster mother of 
superstition.” Then followed a learned 
discussion of science, philosophy, and the- 
ology, which the speaker described as a 
threefold cord to strangle superstition. 
But it was found that the intellect does 
not exhaust reality, which discovery led 


to mysticism, and this has attracted a vast 
amount of attention during recent years. 
Professor Fenn then spoke of the scientific 
inventions which have engrossed our at- 
tention and stirred our wonder, so that 
we are about ready to believe anything. 
In this way science opens the door to 
superstition. 

He touched upon the topie of relativity 
and the nature of electricity, and referred 
to an article of Professor Bridgman in 
Harper’s Magazine for last March, dwell- 
ing on the failure of cause and effect and 
the rule of chance. ‘As for the man in 
the street, we find him returning to super- 
stition”, said Professor Fenn. “We who 
are gathered here have got beyond our 
superstitions. Perhaps so. But in view 
of Eddington, we are not obliged to give 
up our belief in a law-abiding world. So 
long as the heavenly bodies keep to their 
dates to the second, we can still hold to 
our belief in the reign of law and order.” 

Rev. Herbert M. Gesner said that he 
agreed with Mr. Joy in his counsel to do 
away with such labels as humanism and 
theism. He spoke a favorable word for 
the young people, and, referring to Dr. 
Fenn’s address, said that the collapse of 
the old science is a victory. ‘Materialism 
is at an end’, he declared, “and I am a 
free spirit. Glory to God!” 


Rev. Clinton L. Scott Called 


Rev. Clinton Lee Scott has resigned the 
pastorate of the United Liberal Church in 
Atlanta, Ga., to accept a call to the First 
Universalist Church in Peoria, IJ. Mr. 
Scott was elected to the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention at 
its recent meeting. He will begin his work 
in Peoria, January 1. 


ScuHENnrEcTADy, N.Y.—‘An Invitation to 
Membership in the First Unitarian So- 
ciety”, with an attractive sketch of the 
church on the cover, has been printed and 
distributed. A brief statement of purpose 
includes this from Channing: “We hold 
yarious opinions as to the controverted 
points of theology, ... but if we purpose 
solemnly, ... we are one church.” 
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Thomas H. Elliott 


Chosen president emeritus of North 
Middlesex Conference—Professor 
Skinner addresses meeting at 


Nashua, N.H. 


Thomas H. Elliott of Lowell, Mass., was 
elected president emeritus of the North 
Middlesex Conference at its meeting in 
Nashua, N.H., October 20, and recorded 
its “deep sense of indebtedness” to him 
for “the many years of devoted service to 
this Conference which he has so unselfishly 
given as its president”. “Always con- 
scientiously and ably active for the good 
of this Conference, he has been unsparing 
of labor and counsel, while his great 
genius for friendship has largely con- 
tributed to its success”, said the resolution. 

Another resolution read: “Resolwed: 
That this North Middlesex Conference 
herewith expresses its appreciation of the 
presence with us of Rev. Charles R. Joy 
as minister of All Souls Church, Lowell, 
and as a coworker whose helpful service 
has been an inspiration; and bids him 
take with him into his new work the most 
cordial good wishes of this Conference.” 

Other officers elected were: President, 


Philip Heald, Nashua; vice-presidents, 
Charles E. Bartlett, Chelmsford, Mass., 


F. A. Tuttle, Lowell, and Miss A. M. Drew, 
Westford, Mass.; secretary emeritus, Rev. 
George C. Wright, Lowell; secretary, Miss 
Caroline Wright, Chelmsford; treasurer, 
Joseph Harwood, Littleton. 

Greetings from the Junior Conference 
were read by Persis Bancroft of Nashua, 
who gave a brief account of the junior 
work. The evening service was in charge 
of the officers of the Junior Conference. 
The address was given by Prof. Clarence 
R. Skinner of the Tufts College School of 
Religion, leader of the Community Church 
in Boston, Mass., on “The Church of To- 
day”. He said that in the minds of 
churchgoers of to-day, there is great con- 
fusion as to what the church is and what 
it means. One hundred years ago, life 
was simple, but at the present time indi- 
viduals are disintegrated by conflicts be- 
tween religion and science, business and 
ethics, patriotism and internationalism, 
freedom and restraint. This confusion is 
reflected in the church to-day and is caus- 
ing it to lose control over men and women. 
The younger generation appears to be 
looking to the universities for ethical sanc- 
tion, according to Professor Skinner. 

On the other side of the picture, the 
churches are adjusting themselves better 
to the needs of young people, and there is 
great harmony between the church and 
community. People now look for leader- 
ship regardless of denomination. The 
churches are all humble, and humility is 
necessary to solve the problem. 


Lincoln Center Lectures 


The program of the Friday Morning 
Forum of Abraham Lincoln Center in Chi- 
cago, Ill, for this year includes such 
names as Hverett Dean Martin, Ferdinand 
Schevill, the historian, Stuart Chase, Prof. 
A. Bustace Haydon, Scott Nearing, Prof. 
Harry Overstreet, and Frederick Starr. 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, who takes over the 
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full-time directorship of the center, March 


1, will be the speaker for March 21. 

For the Tuesday Evening Discussion 
Group of the Center, Prof. E. A. Burtt of 
the University of Chicago is giving a 
series of lectures on “The Conflict Be- 
tween Science and Religion’. 


Rev. McKarl Nielsen Called 
to Flushing, L.I., Church 


Rey. McKarl] Nielsen has taken charge 
of the Unitarian Church in Flushing, L.L., 
having entered into the duties of this 
pastorate immediately on accepting the 
call extended to him November 3. Mr. 
Nielsen was born in Holyoke, Mass. He 
was graduated in 1924 from the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. After serving the 
Westinghouse Company for a time as en- 
gineer, he entered Harvard as a graduate 
student. Later he transferred to Columbia 
and Union Theological Seminary, and was 
graduated from the latter institution this 
year. While he was a student he served as 
a summer supply to the Bethany Congre- 
gational Church in New York City, and 
has also spent several summers as a 
graduate student at Columbia University. 


First Church, Cincinnati, 
Preparing for Centenary 


The Unitarian churches of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will be hosts to the joint meeting 
of the Western and Southern Confer- 
ences in that city in 1980. THis will aiso 
be the centenary year of the formation 
of the First Unitarian Congregational 
Church, and, in anticipation of the double 
oceasion, this church has already had its 
building, aside from the parish house, re- 
decorated. A centenary service of re- 
dedication was held September 29 at the 
regular Sunday service hour. 

Perhaps the most distinctive part of the 
chureh is the carving on panels and fur- 
nishings. The varnish has been removed 
down to the natural wood and finished 
with dark stain. The walls and ceiling 
are finished in plain colors, the uniformity 
being broken on the two columns on the 
sides and the one in the rear. The win- 
dow, surrounding the memorial windows 
to Dr. and Mrs. Thayer, has been changed 
to harmonize both with the colors of the 
memorial windows and the lighter color 
of the walls and ceiling. The window on 
the parish house side has been changed 
to the same color. 

For the rededication service, the First 
Unitarian Church of Toledo, Ohio, sent 
greetings through the minister, Rev. 
George L. Parker. The following pa- 
rishioners presented the church with a 
silver service: Mrs. Arthur W. Broomell, 
Mrs. Robert Carlson, Mrs. Hmmett Fayen, 
Mrs. Eugene P. Fishburn, Mrs. Herbert 
F. Koch, Mrs. Howard 8. Patterson, Mrs. 
J. W. Sheriff, and Mrs. Merton W. 
Willmore. 


Taunton, Mass.—The Unitarian Church 
is holding Sunday evening services, which, 
held alternate Sundays, began October 27. 
There is no sermon, but Rey. Dan H. 
Fenn, the minister, gives a critical review 
of a leading novel or magazine article. 
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856 Tracts Taken 


And fifty persons asked to know more 
about the liberal message at mission 
in Louisville 

At the first preaching mission of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League for this 
season, held in Louisville, Ky., October 
20-27, attendants at the meetings took 856 
pieces of literature on liberal religion and 
fifty people left their names and addresses 
with requests for further information 
about the liberal churches of Louisville 
and their work. Dr. Horace Westwood, 
staff mission preacher for the League, 
delivered all the evening addresses and 
the sermon on the final Sunday morning. 
Many of the tracts just mentioned were 
written by Dr. Westwood. 

The meetings were conducted in the 
First Unitarian Church, of which Rey. 
Lon R. Call is minister, and the mission 
was under the auspices of this church and 
the Clifton Unitarian Church, whose min- 
ister is Rey. John H. Hershey. Both con- 
gregations furnished the singers, ushers, 
and other workers, who co-operated with 
Arthur Bartlett, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the League, and the two minis- 
ters in making this probably the most 
successful mission ever held in Louisville. 

The attendance was not satisfactory 
during ‘the first part of the week on ac- 
count of a heavy downpour of rain and 
the visit to the city of President Hoover. 
Audiences, however, later 
that the attendance rose from 119 persons 
on the first night to 246 Sunday morning, 
October 27. F. W. 
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Dean Brown at King’s Chapel 


Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Theologi- 
eal School in Harvard University will 
preach at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
Sunday, November 24. Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, November 26 and 27, the speaker 
at the noon services will be Dean Charles 
R. Brown, emeritus, of Yale Divinity 
School. On Thanksgiving Day there will 
be a service of morning prayer at 11 a.M., 
conducted by Dr. John Carroll Perkins. 
The preacher at the noon service, Friday, 
will be Rabbi Harry Levi of Temple Israel, 
Boston. Monday, November 25, Raymond 
C. Robinson will give a recital. 


Sunday Evenings at San José 


Sunday evening services are being held 
in the First Unitarian Church of Long 
Beach, Calif., with addresses by the min- 
ister, Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes. During 
October he spoke on evolution and other 
matters of science in their bearing on reli- 
gion, discussing “The Nature of the 
Spiritual World” in the morning and “The 
Nature of the Physical World” in the eve- 
ning of October 27. 


BRAINTREE, Mass.—The annual meeting 
of All Souls Church, Unitarian-Universal- 
ist, voted to constitute a committee to 
prepare a suggested church covenant for 
consideration by a future parish meeting. 
The church was organized in 1900, but 
no official covenant was ever adopted for 
the reception of new members. Walter EB. 
Morrison was re-elected president of the 
parish. 


increased, so . 
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§ To Proctor, Founders’ Fund 


. have been helped to a new religion. 


Plymouth and Bay Conference votes con- 
tributions—addresses at Cohasset, 
Mass., meeting 

The Plymouth and Bay Conference, 
meeting at Cohasset, Mass., October 23, 


yoted $150 to Proctor Academy and $50 to. 


the Founders’ Fund of the General Alli- 
ance. Three interesting speakers held 
place on the program. Carl B. Wetherell, 
headmaster of Proctor, spoke on “The 
Challenge of the New Proctor’, and Dr. 
Mark A. Dawber, superintendent of the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension for the Methodist Episcopal church, 
spoke on “The Reality and Romance of 
Rural Missions”. Rey. Charles R. Joy of 
Lowell, Mass., gave an inspiring address 
on “Anchors That Hold in the Gale’. 

In his welcome to the church, Rey. Fred- 
eric J. Gauld spoke of the danger in New 
England first parishes of allowing an in- 
terest in antiquity to overshadow the 
vital issues of the present. 

Proctor, which is celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary as a Unitarian school, said 
Mr. Wetherell, has the largest registration 
in its history, 188 day pupils and fifty-two 
in the boarding department. The speaker 
told of some of the facts of education and 
of life which underlie the administration 
of the school, and said that in the future 
boys only would be taken as boarding 
pupils. 

Dr. Dawber told a vivid story of the 
underprivileged groups in several sections 
of the country. New England rural com- 
munities, he said, are being rapidly taken 
over by those not of American descent. 
In one year alone, ten per cent. of the 
abandoned farms in New England have 
been sold to foreigners of the first genera- 
tion. Missions to these people have failed. 
We have been more Christian in many of 
our schools than in our churches. “Don’t 
send missionaries to us’, these people say. 
“Move up in the pews and make room 
for us!” 

He spoke of the “poor whites” in the 
Carolinas and Hastern Tennessee, of the 
meager educational facilities in that re- 
gion, and of the work being done to spread 
enlightenment by the Smoky Mountain 
Mission. South of Mason and Dixon’s 
Line and east of the Mississippi, he said, 
are half a million white women who can 
neither read nor write. On plantations, 
south of the Line, are seven million 
Negroes in agriculture, two millions of 
them under the peonage system. For 
many of these Negroes, conditions were 
better in the slavery days. As long as 
they are in debt to the plantation they 
have to remain upon it, many of them 
being compelled to wear a chain around 


their necks with the owner’s tag upon it. 


Mr. Joy took up some of the values that 
remain in religion in the changing world 
of to-day. Theology has been engaged in 
a losing battle with science, he said, but 
not all intelligent men and women have 
been left with their faith shattered. Some 
If we 
are to reach the summits of human ex- 
perience we must leave behind error, the 
encumbrance of needless weights; other- 
wise we may not stand on the uttermost 
summits, with only the stars beyond, 
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What is there left, he asked, upon which 
to build our faith? There is still an 
orderly universe, not a chaotic one. There 
is apparenly one element and one divine 
event toward which creation moves. We 
face a new and unified world. To-day, as 
never before, we are able to believe in the 
one God. Science has done away with the 
old materialism. There is no dead stuff; 
all is alive. There is energy everywhere. 
This makes possible belief in a living God, 
a power present everywhere. In our soul 
we find something groping for light, climb- 
ing unceasingly, something that aspires. 
This makes possible our belief in an in- 
dwelling God, moving through us to accom- 
plish unseen purposes. 


For a Devoted Coworker 


Acknowledgment with thanks is made 
to the additional contributors for the relief 
of a devoted coworker who, with a de- 
pendent member of his family, has been 
under surgical and medical care involving 
extraordinary expense. It is desired that 
$500 be given for their relief. Contribu- 


tions should be sent to either of the 
undersigned. 
Previously acknowledged...... $372.00 
WW RIS OPEB Bie Se 10.00 
BRE TROT «co, auras, 30 sysi 0) sense an 2.00 
VETS Ae TB). Ts. 3) 5. ensv ens: oie bcuseae 5.00 
PERS ag's oi, «dis evel ss cust ee 10.00 
WEras Ti DM, .. 3 is: Sais «Snare 10.00 
GBA Niige os ysis tls so 2.00 
Ee OPP R Tio! ko ie +. «0.0 QU 10.00 
‘phe? Misses. W'.. sss.» .s\s cemeper 10.00 
Amount contributed to No- 

vember 14; 1929)..5. cela $431.00 
GEORGE F. PATTERSON, 


ALBERT ©. DIEFFENBACH, 


25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, MAss. 


Plays and Pageants 


for the 


Church School 


These fifteen simple but impres- 
sive plays and pageants for Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Peace Sunday, 
Easter, and other festivals of the 
ehurch, provide varied opportunities 
for children and young people to 
join in expressions of truth, good- 
ness, and beauty. Here are the 
forms of the pageant for the church 
sanctuary and also the dramatic 
pageant and the religio-ethical play. 

All the plays and pageants, with 
the exception of “Hope: An Easter 
Play”—one of the four suggested 
for Easter, have been , successfully 
produced, in many cases despite 
limited facilities, and the value of 
the material has thus been fully 
demonstrated by actual use. 


An examination copy will be sent 
upon request 


208 pages. $2.00 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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A Cordial 
THANK YOU! 


HE ever-widening circle 
of readers and friends 
of THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER is rapidly expand- 


ing. 


CL BAMIEYING reports are 
already being received 
from Ministers, Presidents 
of the Women’s Alliance, 
and Parish Agents who are 
co-operating in making 
THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER’S 


subscription campaign a 
success. 


AS’ a means of introducing 
our church paper to 
new readers in every com- 
munity, a special Introduc- 
tory Rate of five months 
(22 issues) for one dollar 
is available during the 
month of November. 


HERE is an exceptional 

opportunity for readers 
to suggest a subscription to 
THE REGISTER to friends 
and neighbors. May we 
count upon your co-opera- 
tion? 


THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER 


25 Beacon St., Boston 
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THANKSGIVING 


Let us give thanks 
for gifts 
but still more let us 
rejoice in the 
GIVER 


Southern California Alliance 
Is Guest of Pomona Branch 


Women from member branches of the 
Associate Alliance of Southern California 
met October 25 with the branch of the 
newly revived First Unitarian Church of 
Pomona, Calif. Rev. Julia Budlong, the 
minister, welcomed the visitors on behalf 
of the branch. The meeting was held in 
Ganesha Park. 

A report was given by Mrs. Vaughan, 
Pasadena, Calif., delegate to the Anniver- 
sary Meetings in Boston, Mass., last May, 
and Mrs. Sherer of Glendale, Calif., de- 
scribed some of the Shoals meetings of 
previous years and read an interesting 
letter written from there the past summer. 

Musie was furnished under the direc- 
tion of Paul Veley. About seventy-five 
delegates were present from the branches 
of Pomona, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Red- 
lands, and Santa Monica, Calif. 


Personals 


Miss Alice Snow, daughter of Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, and John Burr Frosst of 
Montreal, P.Q., were married at the sum- 
mer home of the bride’s parents in Wind- 
sor, Vt., November 11. Dr. John H. 
Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., performed the 
ceremony, assisted by Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 
Rey. Stephen G. Palmer, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Windsor, and 
Dr. Snow. 


Miss Harriet E. Johnson sailed Novem- 
ber 13 for England, where she will study 
at Oxford University for two years for 
her doctor’s degree. 


Two laymen of the People’s Church in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, C. B. Svoboda and 
Frank Filip, have received autographed 
copies of the three-volume work on ‘The 
World War and Our Revolution” by Dr. 
Edward Benes, minister of foreign affairs 
of Ozechoslovakia. Dr. Benes refers to 
the assistance given to that country in its 
fight for independence by Mr. Svoboda, Mr. 
Yilip, and Prof. Bohumil Shimek of the 
University of Iowa. Mr. Svoboda’s collec- 
tion of Czechslovakian books also includes 
a biography of Karel Havlicek written by 
President Masaryk. 


Thomas Jacobs, graduate student in the 


department of social ethics of Harvard 
University, who has been preaching in 
several Unitarian pulpits of New Pngland, 
is a member of St. Thomas Church at 


Malabar, South India, which is at least 
seventeen centuries old. His views are in 
accord with Unitarian principles, both in 
letter and spirit. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Send the Sermons 
and 
Original Prayers 
of 


LAY MEN’S SUNDAY 


—whether observed 
November 17 or some 
other date—to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE - 


SIxTEpN Bwacon StRunNT, BosTON, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


is erecting its new building, the gift of the 
Unitarians of America, at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Its 
students enjoy the privileges of the Uni- 
versity and affiliated seminaries which are 
located near by, and take part of their work 
under their professors. The other cultural 
and social institutions of a great city, and 
the opportunities which they offer for 
study and practical service, are also part 
of the School’s resources. 

In addition to training for the ministry, 
graduate courses are offered for parish 
assistants and directors of religious edu- 
cation. Rooms are available both for men 
and women students in the School dormi- 
tories. 

Students may enter the School at the be- 
ginning of the Winter Quarter, January 2, 
1930. 

For information address President 
Sypnny Brucwn Snow, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
GrorcE G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicz-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard $. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B, FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. : 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. LyMAn V. Ruruepep, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNin M. Finoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School 


in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 
For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


BOSTON YOUNG MENS 


RISTIAN 


WINTER SPORTS UNIO 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 
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Boston Tercentenary 


Plans outlined at Norfolk—Suffolk Con- 
ference by Dr. Christoper R. Eliot 
The coming celebration of the Massa- 


chusetts Bay tercentenary was one of the 
yaried interests presented to the meeting 


_of the Norfolk-Suffolk Conference, October 


24, at the First Parish Church in Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, speaking on 
“Plans for the Tercentenary”, stated that 
the Commonwealth is to celebrate the an- 
niversary of such enterprises as the found- 
ing of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, the 
first meeting of the General Court, the 
setting up of Boston, and the beginnings 
of free American government. Also to 
be celebrated is the fact of Winthrop and 
his company laying here the foundations 
of the religious life of our people. “‘We 
would commemorate independence in re- 
ligion, and the religious purpose back of 
the Puritan migration”, said Dr. Bliot. 
“We would rejoice that the early Ameri- 
can church developed in the ways of larger 
freedom, fellowship, and co-operation. 
We would celebrate not only what hap- 
pened three centuries ago, but also what 
developed from that, chiefly ethical and 
religious progress.” Outlining the action 
that the Boston Association of Ministers 
is to take concerning the tercentenary 
celebration, Dr. Eliot urged that all our 
churches take official notice of the anni- 
versary. He asserted that, although tra- 
ditions are beautiful, they sometimes in- 
terfere with progress, and urged that we 
progress because of our traditions. 

Mrs. Roger S. Forbes, talking of “Ins 
and Outs of Parish Life’, advised the 
establishment in each church of a ‘Parish 
Club”, to include all members of the 
church. Her feeling is that there should 
be some organization to include both male 
and female, young and old. MHer inten- 
tion, however, is not to have this organi- 
zation interfere with our people in their 
affiliations with national groups. 

Rev. Edward H. Cotton’s subject was 
“A Quaker in the White House’. He gave 
a brief sketch of Herbert Hoover's life, 
comparing Hoover’s rise to prominence 
and success with that of Abraham Lincoln. 
He said that Hoover’s character had been 
largely influenced by Quakerism, and 
stated that Hoover’s present interest and 
work lay in achieving respect for law and 
in winning international peace. He hoped 
that the President would succeed in both 
projects. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot led in a prayer of 
gratitude for the beauty of the life and 
service of Dr. George A. Gordon, who at 
that moment lay at the point of death. 
The Conference voted to hold a “Quiet 
Day” at such time and place as the offi- 
cers shall determine. 

Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., the president, 
sketched briefly the history of the First 
Parish, Dorchester, and called attention 
to various objects of interest in the meet- 


 ing-house. 


Rey. Miles Hanson of the First Church 


in Roxbury, Mass., preached the Confer- 


ence sermon, on “Why Go to Church?” 
Officers elected were: President, Edwin 
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J. Lewis, Jr., Boston, Mass.; first vice- 
president, Rev. Miles Hanson, Roxbury, 
Mass.; second vice-president, Frederick 
H. Hunter, West Roxbury, Mass.; direc- 
tors, Charles H. Traiser, Boston, Mrs. 
Eva B. T. Churchill, Milton, Mass. 


NewsureH, N.Y.—Rey. Frederick W. 
Smith is preaching a series of sermons in 
the Church of Our Father on “What Uni- 
tarians Believe’. The Newburgh News 
recently published a _ short historical 
sketch of the church, with photographs 
of some of the founders, based on a 
pamphlet which it printed, telling the his- 
tory of liberal movements in Fishkill and 
Newburgh, N.Y., and reporting the six- 
tieth anniversary service. 


NS as ene 
Churches ts Teachers 
and SHOULD Preachers 
Schools GT THEIR Laymen 


BIBLES 


at this completely stocked Bible store 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Registration Gain at Lombard 


A slight gain in registration is reported 
frem Lombard College this autumn, an 
encouraging sign of growth in the College 
when set against the fact that practically 
all small colleges in the Middle Western 
region have suffered a drop in registra- 
tion. The Boston Evening Transcript, in 
its annual survey of college registration 
figures, shows that the flood-tide has been 
reached and passed in registration figures. 


ST 


ANIMAL 
RESCUE 
LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street, 


Lost, deserted, 
injured, abused 
animals, — 92,013 
such saved at our 
shelter last year. 
Will you help us? 


Boston, Mass. 


For Thoughtful Readers 
Old and Young 


Great 
Companions 


Compiled by Rosert Frencr LEAVENS 


Selections of prose and verse, 
gathered from all recorded time, on 
man’s rélation to life. 


_An invaluable handbook of inspira- 
tional readings. 


President E. M. Hopkins, 
Dartmouth College. 


Fourth printing 


Flexibly bound pocket editions, nearly 
700 pp., thin paper. 


Regular edition $3 — Leather $5. 


At all booksellers or 
THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 
25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


courses. 
Camden, N. J. says: 


“ 


Recommended by the American Library Association for 
large and small libraries and also for High School libraries. 


This book should be available in every High School, and 
in every public library. 


Octavo. 936 pages. 
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One Thousand Sayings 
of History 


By WALTER FOGG 


The quotations, presented as Pictures in Prose and drawn from all 
races and ages, are enriched with biographical and historical notes. 
stimulating comments show the circumstances under which they were 
made, the immediate effect and, in many cases, the lasting results. 
Almost immediately, upon publication, it was adopted as a class book by 
Junior and Senior High School teachers, in both History and English 
William H. Ketler, Librarian, Camden Free Public Library, 
- We can now afford to discard some of our 
historical quotation volumes, and substitute this brilliant, up-to-date, and 
everywhere applicable book of Mr. Fogg’s . . . 


At all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Barbara (whose first tooth has just 
dropped out): “Mummy, Mummy, quick! 
I’m coming to pieces!”’—Passing Show. 


Artist: “I thought I had one or two 
rather good plumber jokes in my portfolio, 
but I’m afraid I'll have to go back and 
get them.”—Humorist. 


All the people who think they are paid 
what they’re worth could hold an inter- 
national convention in a telephone booth 
and still have room to spare. 

—The Pathfinder. 


Villager (showing stranger over famous 


cottage) : “Three hundred years old this 
be, sir; never a stick or stone altered in 


” 


all them years.” Visitor: “I’ve a landlord 
like that, too.’—Pearson’s Weekly. 


To prove that advertising pays, The 
Alton Hmpire tells of a man who adver- 
tised in his local paper that he had lost 
an umbrella and advised the finder to 
keep it. The finder did. 


Modern Mother: “Did you have a good 
time at the playground this afternoon, 
darling?” Modern Child: “No, Mother, 
the new supervisor was trying to instill 
a spirit of gayety.”—Our Children. 


Douglas had been promoted to the posi- 
tion of monitor in his new class and was 
anxious: “And please, God”, he prayed 
that night, “wake me early in the morn- 
ing. Shall we say a quarter to eight?” 

-—Tit-Bits. 


Villager: “I like your preaching, vicar. 
I learn a lot from your sermons.” Vicar: 
“I’m very glad to hear that.” “Yes; until 
T heard what you had to say on Sunday, 
I always thought Sodom and Gomorrah 
were man and wife !’—Tit-Bits. 


Forgetful Husband (to friend): “I want 
you to help me. I promised to meet my 
wife at one o’clock for luncheon, and I 
can’t remember where. Would you mind 
ringing her up at our house and asking 
her where I am likely to be about that 
time ?”’—Answers. 


In Morley’s “Modern Characteristics” is 
the story of the Irish M.P., who, reading 
from a pile of manuscript which seemed 
to be good for at least five hours more, 
was asked by the speaker if he “could not 
give the pith of it”. “The pith of it!” 
cried he. “Sure, and it’s all pith!” 


Arthur Griffth-Boscawen in his book, 
“Memories”, tells a story about a Tommy 
in France during the World War, whose 
French was confined to “Oui, oui’, “Pas 
bon”, and “Na poo’, and who was bent on 
marrying a French girl whose knowledge 
of English was not much more extensive. 
3ishop Gwynne, the Episcopal Chaplain- 
General of the Forces, questioned the 
soldier regarding the union. “What about 
religion?” he asked. ‘You know you are 
a good Churchman; but she—is she not a 
Roman Catholic?” ‘“That’s all right’, was 
Tommy’s reassuring reply. “She was a 
Roman Catholic; but I have explained it 
all to her, and now she has joined our 
Church.”—New York Evening Post. 
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THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid; or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 
Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


i ete following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
\ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. J 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient cate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 
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READER WANTED: 
for two hours every 
BLACKWELL, 3 Monadnock 
Corner, Boston, Mass. 

BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY. Mrs. H. @. 
PRESTON, Manager. Superior help supplied to 
private families, colleges, schools, hotels, clubs, 
and hospitals. 52 Fayette Street. Capitol 5985. 
MONEY FOR CHRISTMAS—Look in that old 
trunk up in the garret and send me all the old 


A woman to read aloud 
afternoon. Address A. §. 
Street, Upham’s 


envelopes up to 1880. Do not remove the 
stamps from the envelopes. You keep the 
letters. I will pay highest prices. Gro. H. 
HAKES, New York City. 


290 Broadway, 


Church Decorations 
HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Mural Artist and Church Decorator 


| 581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
Studio at Monmouth, Me. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Chureh service at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Hour of organ music, 4.20 P.M., by William E. 
Zeuch, organist. All seats free at all services. 


The chureh is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 
BOSTON, M KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 


School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s yoices; Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 11 
A.M., Morning Prayer with sermon by Dean Wil- 


lard L. Sperry, D.D. Week-day services, 12.15 
P.M. Monday, Organ Recital, by Mr. Robinson. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Dean Charles R. 
Brown, D.D., Yale Divinity School; Thanks- 
giving Day, 11 a.m., Dr. Perkins; Mriday, 
12.15 p.M., Rabbi Harry Levi, Temple Israel, 


Boston. 
BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 


Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Hd- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.30 A.M., Church School. 11 A.M., Morning 


service ; chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. 
Rey. Lee S. McCollester, D.D., Dean of Crane 
Theological School, will preach November 24. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIKST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Eduea- 
tion. 9.30 a.M., Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—WBEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad: 
way). Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh. Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


